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Beginning Writers AUTHOR : 


, @We are established general Book 
GREETING CARDS are easy to write Publishers. We offer you friendly 
_. .4F you know how! editors and MS readers; able ar- 
tists; punctual printers; agents for 
° Great Britain and the Continent; 
distribution at home and abroad. 
@ If you have a typewritten book MS 
| am offering a six-weeks’ course in GREETING —on any subject, prose (30,000 
CARD TECHNIQUE. Your work will be care- words and up) or poetry (book- Je 
fully analyzed, your errors constructively cor- size collections for Contemporary 
rected, and your style professionalized. | have Poets Series)—you are cordially i 
§ | invited to submit it, with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that A 
individual. it will be read without delay, and h 
The cost for this service is $12.00—the price —" free. Write first if you Wi 
of twenty-four salable lines. @ If unavailable, your MS will be re- "a 
| back up my course with a MONEY-BACK turned promptly and carefully. If i 
uarantee in the event of your dissatisfaction accepted, your book will be pub- hon 
8 y , lished promptly and adequately. Un 


My qualifications? | list them below: D @) R RA N C 7 & C O M PA N Y we 


1. | am a former staff member of Hall Bros., 
(Incorporated 1920) 


Inc. mit 
No 
2. | am former editor of The Paramount Line, scutes Lat 
Inc. 370-374 DREXEL BUILDING 
3. | have written and SOLD literally thousands PHILADELPHIA, PA. ‘ T 
ep. 
of greeting card verses, for rates ranging sab 
from fifty cents to one dollar per line. mys 
1 a WORD for pict 
am selling my own on Advertising Copy! ies ) 
contract, assignment, and straight free- live: 
Advertising writers, on a per word basis, are the 
lance. highest paid in the business. Is your writing warm 
and human? If it is, there’s a ready market for your 
If you are interested in cashing checks for talents right where you live! Think of the business " 
labl , NOW! Y ill men you know right in your home town. They all (“C 
salable verses, write me : ou will re- se. Paw! all need advertising writing to sell |B Crez 
* “ il. their merchandise. Fifty words of good copy can . 
You don’t have to be a “‘big name’”’ to sell advertis- CSI 
ing copy. men 
e YOU can write advertising copy. Just write— help 
forcefully and clearly—the reasons you would like Dun 


to BUY a product. It’s that simple. Bliss 


Raymond Sta rk We're interested in locating new advertising writ- of x 

ers. Write the copy for three ads for a product | Scrip 
m manufactured in your own home town. Send them fF mot 
Greeting Card Analyst to the Creative Talent department of Kencliffe | Men 


Associates (a national advertising agency). We will 
make a personalized, professional criticism and |B Pres: 


recommend revisions, if necessary, to make the ads fF "Bit 

Raymond Stark, salable. B the 
P. O. Box 1072, The fee? This ene service of criticism (and | time: 
necessary revisions) o ree advertisements 
Manitou Springs, Colo. recommended selling price . . . plus the useful and | appe 


valuable booklet “How & Where to Sell Advertising — celle 
your six-weeks’ course in GREETING CARD TECH- Copy” is $3, complete. | 

NIQUE. It is understood my money will be refunded Write those ads NOW . . . and when you send Ww 
after the first lesson if | am not satisfied. 
Creative Talent Dep't. i 


1 am enclosing $12.00, for which | am entitled to 


KENCLIFFE ASSOCIATES 
664 N. MICHIGAN AVE. — CHICAGO 11 
F.L.P. says, “Sold 6 ads to Trade Journal you ” rf 
recommended for $120." (Name and addres: us 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By JOHN T. BARTLETT, Co-Publisher 


HAROLD S. Latham is vice- 
president, director and general 
publicity director of one of the 
world’s largest publishing houses. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 
published in 1945 a war-low total 
of 239 books. (Only Doubleday, 
with 7 divisions, published 
more.) The list included titles in 
every field, from novels to biog- 
raphy, economics, travel, religion, 
juvenile fiction, textbooks, verse. 
... As an author himself, Latham principally wrote 
juveniles (“Jimmy Quigg, Office Boy,’’ “Marty Lends 
A Hand,” and others), but his publishing judgment 
is thoroughly adult. On a scouting trip to Atlanta, 
he discovered Peggy Mitchell and “Gone With The 
Wind.” Years later, he approved for publication no 
less a manuscript than “Forever Amber.”’ 

He is a bachelor . . . Graduating from Columbia 
in 1909, he joined Macmillan’s, has been with the 
house continuously since . He is a Republican, a 
Universalist and belongs to half a dozen clubs, of the 
kinds the dignified photograph on our cover would 
suggest . . . His publishing philosophy is aggressive; 
long before “Gone With The Wind,” he was com- 
mitted to a policy of tracking down likely authors .. . 
No house is more friendly to new writers than 


Latham’s. 
AAA 


This month the guest editor of the Student Writer 
department is Erle Stanley Gardner. Gardner has 
been for a number of years the world’s most popular 
mystery writer; his annual income, including motion 
picture and radio sales (the famed Perry Mason stor- 
ies), reprints, etc., is fabulous (before taxes). He 
lives on a ranch near Temecula, Calif. 

AAA 


Meet other July contributors: Loula Grace Erdman 
(“Characters From Real Life’), teaches English and 
Creative Writing at West Texas State College, Can- 
yon. Miss Erdman has written two successful novels, 
besides forty-odd short stories and articles. She com- 
ments, “I tried to put in my article the thing that 
helped me most in my writing.” .. . Kunigunde 
Duncan (the maiden and professional name of Mrs. 
Bliss Isely, Wichita, Kansas) has done many kinds 
of writing, from newspaper reporting to verse, radio 
scripts, articles, short stories, and other things. Her 
most recent published book is “Mentor Graham, The 
Man Who Taught Lincoln” (University of Chicago 
Press). She is a successful writing instructor . . 
“Bitten with the writing bug,’’ don’t most of us, in 
the early days (at least), cut a ridiculous figure at 
times? . . . William Waller, New York writer, who 
appeared in our May issue, contributes another ex- 
cellent market list, this time of the Jewish field. 
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William W. Pratt is back with one of his popular 
articles, ‘“Werse In The Modern Manner.” Since he 
wrote for us last year, The New Yorker, Collier's, and 


Joho T. Bartlett 


Liberty, as well as Saturday Evening Post (repeating), 
have bought his verse. (To K. J. S., F. W., E. S., and 
others—sometime we'll have a good article on 
“serious poetry,” if someone will write it for us. 
The important word in that promise is good.) 
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Magazine World and other trade publications have 
been in a dither over heavy newsstand returns which 
began in March. Starting in@ January, established 
books increased newsstand allotments heavily and 
new magazines began to flood the stands. Comics 
and digests were particularly hard hit, as dealers 
found themselves buried under deliveries, with de- 
mand sliding off . . . Sales of pocket books slumped 
. . . The situation is one which will adjust itself . 
Newsstand sales of The Author & Journalist have 
held up well. 
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All you have to do to get a piece, up to 2500 words, 
in “The Literary World”, New York, is to buy 100 
or more copies of the issue in which your composition 
appears, at $1 per copy. It isn’t worth it... Pauline 
Bloom is the new chairman of the Pulp Writers’ 
Section of the Authors’ Guild, promises to report 
to us interesting and significant developments in the 
Section’s activities . . . St. Louis Writers’ Guild will 
hold its first conference at Brown Hall, Washington 
University, Sept. 27 and 28. If you are interested, 
write to Norah Berford Morgan, 122 E. Adams St., 
Kirkwood, Mo. Rose L Brown and James A. Wor- 
sham are co-chairmen. “Write To Sell’ is 
the theme of the Southwest Writers’ Conference, 
July 10-12, White Plaza Hotel, ,Corpus Christi, 
Texas. . . . First large post-war magazine casualty, 
inflicting loss on many writers, is the Publishers 
Service Co., now in bankruptcy (Read, Facts and New 
Books Digest). . How many A. & J. readers 
noticed that half the June issue was on ivory paper 
(such as that used by Life) and half on white stock? 
We don’t like such makeshifts, but they sometimes 
become necessary, in the present tight paper market. 

AAA 


“Pass it on to your readers,’ suggests L. W., “that 
the David C. Cook Co. is progressive, earnest about 
its job, definitely on the move, and though cautious 
about the work of unknown writers, is.both fair 
and generous once it is sold on the writer’s work. 
I earned $3500 through that company last year.” .. . 
This old-established house (Elgin, Ill.) specializes in 
Sunday School and church literature... Can any 
reader suggest a qualified person who might like to 
teach a creative writing class for the blind in Kansas 
City? ... An A & J. subscriber, Caleb O'Connor, 
Washington, D. C., who wrote “March On Down 
The Field” while a student at Yale, tells us that over 
a period of 40 years he has received 81 royalty 
checks, “totaling somewhere near $1500.”’ 

AAA 


This is the season when literary scouts make the 
writers’ conference circuit. The Pacific Northwest 
Writers’ Conference, Seattle 5, announces that scouts, 
called “editorial representatives”, will attend from 
these houses: Dutton, Holt, Rinehart, Doubleday, 
and Bobbs-Merrill. No wonder conferences have 
appeal to young writers! 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 


Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the Mirrent non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 


by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 


Book-of-the-Month Club. 
FICTION 
Professional J xavto 
ARTICLE 
Training FEATURE 
SCREEN 
forWriters journazism 
ENGLISH 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism. ... Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
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STORIES, ARTICLES, NOVELS, BOOKS 
wanted for IMMEDIATE PLACEMENT. 


Reconvert to peace-time writing. Maybe 
you need that lift, too.— 


Writes F. S. Saunders, Bath, Me.: ‘‘Re- 
ceived the check for the sale of my short, 
‘When Luck Ran Out,’—-also your friendly, 
constructive comments. Thank you for both. 
You certainly deserve credit for selling this 
short so quick.”’ 


10% is our commission. If your manu- 
script has slight sales possibility, leave it to 
us to fit it in the largest writers’ market in 
the world. Send several of your MSS. and 
be convinced. 


Our fee is $1 per 1,000 for the first 3,- 
000 words, plus 50c for each 1,000 more. 
Our minimum fee ,is $3. Enclose return 
postage. If we can’t sell it, our friendly, 
constructive criticism will help ycu revise to 
make the sale. 

WE READ BOOK - LENGTH NOVELS 
FREE. Pay the express to our office. 

Short stories with any theme or plot, and 
articles on social, political and economic 
problems are in special demand. You should 
send them now to make the sale. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bidg., New York 7 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
& 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories ... articles ... serials . . . series. Now, 
I'm teaching it. 


ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 


Write for terms to: 
Dept. J 


WILL HERMAN 


5703 Broadway Suite No. 4 Cleveland, Ohio 


Often writers who are cramped by the short story form 
or unsuccessful in it, need a larger form to express 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN is a day-by- 
day guidance through preliminary note-taking, organ- 
izing and expanding the idea, assembling the charac- 
ters, plotting, making up the chapters, balancing for 
dramatic emphasis, writing the first draft, and revision. 
Easy to follow, assures a soundly built book, the only 
kind that will sell. 

Why not try this Plan? A novel may be the form in 
which you will ‘‘find yourself’’ as a writer. 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


pon for free MS. report. 


A. & J. TRAINING IN FICTION WRITING 


Absolutely Dependable — Professional — Personal 


For 25 years A. & J. has proved its ability to train writers success- 
fully. Ask for free booklet, ‘The Way Past the Editor,” and cou- 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


When Writing Advertisers, Mention The Author & Journalist 


The Author & Journalist 
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July, 1946 
CHARACTERS 


FROM REAL 


... By LOULA GRACE ERDMAN 


I TOOK a quick look at 
the woman walking toward 
me. My goodness, I thought 
she could do with a bit of fix- 
ing up. Somebody should tell 
her to go home and take a 
good look at herself in a 
full-length mirror. 

Somebody did. I did. For 
I happened to be walking 
toward a mirror in an elevator 
door, and the woman I saw 
was me. I should have got 
a lesson in better grooming 
from the experience, but all 
I came out with was an excel- 
lent rule to remember in writing. It is this. 

Know your own characters. 

A great many of us who are just beginning to 
write create characters that we wouldn’t recognize 
ourselves, if we met them in the middle of the street. 
We probably began writing in the first place because 
we were wide readers. In our reading we had be- 
come acquainted with many fiction characters who 
were as real—and perhaps even more real—to us 
than the people with whom we associated daily. 
When we began to write we, either consciously or 
unconsciously, tried to use these book people as the 
models for our own characters. By the time they 
were thinned down by our own interpretations of 
them, they were pretty weak brew indeed. Because 
we did not see real flesh-and-blood people ourselves, 
we could not hope to make them real to our readers. 
Our stories were stereotyped, our characters were 
paper dolls. 

If you want to write real stories, stop going to 
books for your characters. Draw them from real 
life. Pattern them on people you know. 

Let us say that you are trying to describe your 
hero. This is a place where women, especially, bog 
down. Women are romantic; as a class they are 
in love with love. Regardless of the sort of men 
they know and admire in real life, women continue 
to cherish a dream of a six-foot hero riding a milk- 
white charger. Since there is, at the present time, a 
noticeable dearth of six-footers and white chargers, 
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the hero comes out sounding like a cross between a 
collar ad and Elsie Dinsmore’s husband. 

Drop your dreams like a hot potato. Begin looking 
around at the men you know—-the ones with fallen 
arches, and glasses, and bald spots. Take a look at 
the  five-foot-sevens-in-their-stocking-feet. See what 
it is about them that gives each one a certain in- 
dividuality and charm. Watch their mannerisms, their 
little trick gestures. Listen to the way they talk and 
laugh. When you have studied them for awhile, 
you will be ready to write with more authority about 
your hero. (I would suggest, however, that you do 
all this strictly in the spirit of scientific research!) 

When my book, “Fair Is The Morning’’ (Long- 
mans Green, September, 1945) was first sent to the 
publishers, they complained that my hero, Steve Nol- 
an, was “unreal and typically story-book.” 

I knew he was pretty terrible, for | had never 
really decided in my own mind what he was like. 
So I set about giving him substance. I watched the 
men I knew, checking for manne:isms, ways of 
speaking, points of view. The husband of one of my 
friends—a good family man, small and thinnish and 
in no way romantic—does, nevertheless, have a most 
attractive smile. I decided to start with that. I gave 
Steve “—a most engaging smile, boyish and con- 
fiding, crinkling up around his eyes and lifting one 
corner of his mouth into a crooked one-sided grin 
that was oddly appealing.” I built his character 
around that smile, adding other traits I had observed 
in real people. Steve performed very nicely in the 
revision, giving me no trouble at all. 

You may protest that you don’t dare to write up 
the people you know. Don't let that angle worry 
you in the least. You may start with the way Aunt 
Julia holds her head on one side when she talks, or 
the strange rising inflection your neighbor gives her 
closing phrases. Before you have gone very far with 
your character, she will take things over for herself 
and develop into an individual: in her own right. 
By the time the story is completed neither Aunt 
Julia nor the neighbor would recognize herself. 
And the people who read the story will never recog- 
nize the likeness, even if they know the originals 
very well indeed. They will only say that the char- 
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acters remind them of a lot of people they know, 
which is exactly what you want them to say. 

You are greatly aided here by the fact that you 
may draw from many sources for your character 
inspiration. One of my own stories which I Jike 
best is “Reunion”, which appeared in a small maga- 
zine, Capper’s Farmer, in September, 1942. Practi- 
cally every character was drawn from several sour- 
ces. For the character of Ella Barton, who had mar- 
ried Howard, the shiftless son of the Barton clan, 
I went to at least three different people I knew. From 
one I drew her nervous mannerisms, from another 
her poor and “tacky” background, from a third her 
humble hope to be some day recognized as an equal 
by her husband’s family. I recalled all the Jittle 
things I had seen women do when they were caught 
in circumstances similar to those in which Ella 
Barton found herself. And, at the end, I had a 
character who was pitifully real to me. I actually 
hated having her spill strawberry jello down the 
front of her white dress the day of the reunion. Fan 
Barton, another daughter-in-law, also came from 
life—or shall we say, three lives? The thin nose 
with the red marks the glasses left came from one 
source, the blue sheer dress with never a wrinkle 
in it from another, the desire to run things from 
still a third. Fan came out a hateful piece, and I 
loathed her, but she was real. 

This business of creating characters from real 
people may have an uncanny kickback now and 
then. At least, it did once with me. 

In a story I was writing I needed a mature woman 
character through whom I might voice the entire 
philosophy of the story. She persisted in being a 
stubborn female, utterly refusing to come alive. | 
tried injecting shots in the arm by investing her 
with the virtues of the women I knew in that pro- 
fession, only I didn’t know anyone exactly the way 
I wanted her to be. One evening while I was read- 
ing a professional journal, I came across a picture 
of a woman whose appearance attracted me very 
much. I read the biographical material which ac- 
companied the picture. Then it was that my char- 
acter came clear — so clear, in fact, that al- 
though she appears in the story only one time, she 
dominates it from the first page to the last. 


There is a sequel to that story. Almost two years 
later, I went to a banquet. I went unexpectedly, 
knowing nothing of the program that was to follow. 
When the speaker of the evening was introduced, I 
knew that strange, baffled feeling we experience 
when we are sure we know someone, but cannot 
place her. The way the speaker held her head, her 
gestures, the ideas she expressed—all were as clear 
to me as if I had known them always, said them 
myself. Yes—you've guessed it. The speaker was 
the woman after whom I had patterned my character. 
I felt almost as if I had conjured her up out of my 
book, alive and breathing. I was so shaken by the 
experience that it was some time before I could get 
my mind on what she was saying. 

And so, I would say that the first thing a be- 
ginning writer should do is to try to make her char- 
acters real. And the way to do that is to model them 
on real people. 

Not only should you see your characters clearly, 
but you should have your scene well in mind, too. 
Recently I have been doing a series of stories for the 
American Girl, the Becky Linton stories dealing 
with the problems of teen-age boys and girls. The 
stories are laid, for the most part, in Allen High. 

Now, Allen High is a real place. I taught there 
a number of years. When Becky is sitting in the 
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auditorium for an assembly, I know exactly where 
she is sitting—how far from the stage, whether on 
the left side or the right. I know about the chewing 
gum under the seats and the scratches on the backs 
of them. I can follow the path Betty must take to 
get to her locker. When she helps decorate the 
school gym for a party, | know how many yards of 
material it will take and where the committee must go 
for ladders before the decorations can be put up. I 
know because I've helped string heavens knows how 
many yards up in that gym. Becky’s stories are about 
modern youngsters, and I want them in a modern 
school, one which I know down to the last little chalk 
mark on the board. 

On the other hand, when I wrote “I Wish I Could 
Tell You’, a story with a World War I flash-back 
(Christian Herald, June, July, 1943). I put the scene 
into the high school which I had attended. It was 
a small thing, but it made the scene so real to me that 
I am sure I was able to transmit some of that reality 
to my readers. 

‘ 

“I did that same thing for “Separate Star,’ my 
first book, published by Longmans in 1944. The 
story took place in a little town which I called 
Clayton, no state mentioned. It has been placed by 
reviewers, depending on the part of the country in 
which they lived or wrote, in Texas, Missouri, New 
Mexico, the Middle West, the South, the East. It 
seemed real enough to each to put it into the place 
he knew best. I think this is because I knew the 
town myself very well—drew on several towns, in 
fact. I have been in all of them many times. I 
know the coal mines—“black pyramids of slate to 
the east’’ and “In all directions, fields of corn and 
wheat coming up to the very yards of the little 
houses of the town.”’ I knew exactly what direc- 
tion Gail, the heroine, had to take to get to school. 
I knew what main street looked like when she 
walked down it. I took the school building from 
another town, one in which I had taught. I knew 
its halls, class rooms, playgrounds. I knew them 
so well I could have walked them blindfold. I took 
Gail's rooming place from still another town, choos- 
ing a house I knew well. I knew what it looked like, 
where it was placed. If I had an occasion to mention 
a particular piece of furniture, such as a roll-top 
desk or a kitchen table, I knew what that piece 
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looked like, and where it was placed with reference 
to the room and the other furniture in it. 

This is a trick writers have always used, and we 
as beginners will profit by following their example. 
Dickens knew, down to the last little detail, the 
home of the Micawbers, the boat house, Aunt Betsy 
Trotwood’s house. He knew his characters no less 
well. Hardy knew his locale so thoroughly that he 
makes us know it, too. Conrad knew his boats, and 
the sea they sailed upon. He knew them so well 
that we, even knowing no greater stream of water 
than what we may see running down Middle West 
corn rows, still recognize the deep authenticity of 
his knowledge. 

It is not necessary to tell all the information you 
have. But the mere fact that you have it makes you 
write with an ease and assurance that will not be Jost 
upon your readers. 

The glamorous, the unfamiliar, the exotic have 
a great appeal for the beginning writer. Set your 
face resolutely away from them. It sounds like a 
hard thing to say, but I would advise that you wait 
until after you have seen New York to lay even a 
small scene there. The subways are going to look 
just a little different to you than you thought they 
would, all you have read about them notwithstanding. 
If all the writers and musicians you have known 
have been in books, don’t take your characters to a 
concert and expect your readers to believe they are 
there. You may protest that this limits your subject 
matter, and your locale, too rigidly: This exception 
to the rule I shall allow you—after you have become 
experienced as a writer, lay your scenes where you 
will. (The catch is that, by that time, you probably 
won’t want to!) I say all this, knowing that fine 
books have been written by people about places they 
have never seen. The place for a beginner still re- 
mains the place he knows best. 


The third thing you should see clearly in your 
own mind is the purpose of your story, or what 
some people call “the theme’. Most good stories 
have this, although the casual reader often misses it. 
Even so, he will say upon finishing a story that 
does have it that he has just read a good story. If 
the theme or purpose is not present, he is likely to 
declare that “there wasn’t anything much to the 
story”. He is feeling, without knowing it, the pres- 
ence or lack of a central theme or purpose. 


What are you trying to put over in that story 
of yours? That honesty is the best policy? That no 
roof was ever large enough to cover two families? 
That pioneer women were warm and human and full 
of feminine foibles—not just stone women on mon- 
uments? That youngsters can teach their parents a 
thing or two upon occasion? That a woman's hunch 
is sometimes a better guide than a man’s judgment? 
Or, are you trying to arouse sympathy for a minority 
group, for a misunderstood old woman, for people 
not getting a square deal? Are you perhaps wont 
to take the opposite side of some popular belief 
which should have long ago been relegated to the 
attic along with Grandma’s bustle? 

Whatever your purpose is, get it clearly in mind 
yourself before you try to tell others. You may know 
it only vaguely when you begin, but set your mind 
to it and the thing will become increasingly clear 
as you go along. Your characters will rise up to 
help you—they will take things into their own 
hands, once you know yourself the direction in which 
you are headed, and act as proper characters should 
under the set of conditions you have in mind. But 
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they won’t behave worth a hoot if you don’t know 
the score yourself. 

In writing like this, you will avoid the mistake that 
sO many writers make—that of writing incidents 
instead of plots. For once you have your theme, you 
will build up all your scenes toward that end. 

We have often been told that the purpose of good 
literature is to “hold the mirror up to life’. And 
so it is. But the writer who is able to do that trick 
with mirrors is holding them up to //fe, not to anoth- 
er mirror. Don’t be content to take your characters 
from that reflection you see in the mirror. Turn 
around and see them for yourself. See them as they 
really are. 

And then get busy telling what you saw. 


oo 


Coronet, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, is 
definitely in the market for new humorous and in- 
spirational material. Writes Judith Field: “We are 
currently seeking ‘the freshly slanted joke and the 
genuinely amusing anecdote . . . as well as readable 
quips and epigram comments which can stem from 
current personalities or be taken from the literary 
great. We are always seeking light and humorous 
‘Americana’ incidents to be used in ‘Our Human 
Comedy’; longer features dealing with the unusual for 
‘Out of This World,’ and short inspirational factual 
stories telling of personal triumph over difficulties 
or generous gestures whose result has been of pleas- 
ant benefit to many.’’ Payment is 10 cents a word 
for filler items—15 to 20 cents for pieces that Jand 
in the “Out of This World” department. Fillers of 
the above type should be addressed to Miss Field at 
366 Madison Ave., New York. 

Story Digest, Popular Publications, 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York, Barbara Brant and Lawrence Galton, 
editors, pays $150 for reprint rights on a full-length 
story. For jokes and other short stuff, the rate is 5 
cents a word, or $5 an item. 

The Diner, 211 W. Front St., Plainfield, N. J., has 
resumed publication after a war holiday. Arthur F. 
Neumann, editor, is in the market for articles on 
restaurant management, food costs, purchasing, suc- 
cessful Diner operators, etc., 1000 to 4000 words, and 
photos of Diner interiors and exteriors, kitchens, per- 
sonnel. Payment is made on publication at 1 cent to 
114 cents word, with 2 cents a word being paid 
for technical and research material. Photos bring $2 
to $5. 

The American Scholar, 5 E. 44th St., New York 
17, pays $5 a printed page (maximum $50) for fact- 
ual and interpretative scholarly articles, 2500 to 3500 
words, on science, politics, economics, education, re- 
ligion, international affairs, etc., written for a non- 
specialized audience, and $5 to $20 for verse. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance. This Phi Beta Kappa magazine 
is a quarterly, edited by Hikam Haydn. 


TO MAKE A LONG STORY 
SHORT 


By ALICE E. CARTLIDGE 


I cross out here, 
I rub out there, 
And with the scissors trim it— 
It takes so long 
To write a short 
Within the thousand limit! 
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AS A CERTAIN writer once remarked, there is 
a field for everyone. The Jewish market, however, 
definitely is mot for everyone. It is a highly special- 
ized field in which few writers except those of 
Hebrew extraction make the grade. In addition, 
rates generally are low, although the rewards to the 
writer with something to say may sometimes out- 
weigh the poor remuneration and other discouraging 
phenomena. For the “quality’’ writer looking for 
additional outlets for his work, the Jewish market 
may be just the thing. But—a word of caution. Per- 
haps even more than most markets this one must be 
studied with extra care. 

Like most religions, Judaism is a divided house. 
Even as Prcetestants are split up into such sects as 
Episcozalian, Lutheran, Baptist, Presbyterian, so 
Jews are divided into groups. Roughly speaking, 
there are these three basic divisions: Orthodox, Con- 
servative, and Reform Judaism. What may please 
one, may offend another—or the other two. How- 
ever, there are an infinite number of sub‘ects which 
will find favor with all. 

Mes: Jewish magazines are well edited, well writ- 
ten. This means, generally, that your article must 
approximate the style of the “quality’” magaz‘nes. 
Frankly, the demand is for Harper's material at 
pulp rates. This does not discourage rabbis, min- 
isters, physicians, musicians, judges, lawyers, teachers, 
professors, artists—and, yes, even free-lance writers— 
from contributing to such Jewish periodicals as 
Otivier and The Chicago Jewtsh Foru~. Why 
should low rates discourage them? Here they have 
the on-ortunity to write what is close to their hearts 
—and be assured of a highly appreciative audience. 

If you are a quality writer—or wish to take an 
occasional crack at quality writing—and money is 
not your primary cbiective, you might do worse than 
try one or more of the following Jewish markets: 

American Hebrew, The. This highly-respected, ven- 
erable weekly uses articles approximately 1500 words 
long of interest to Jewish readers. Reports usually 
in two weeks to a month. Pays $10 to $15 per 
article. Address: 48 West 48th Street. New York 
19 
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Brooklyn Jewish Center Review. A high quality 
monthly with make-up similar to The Nation. Uses 
articles up to 3000 words, with 2000 the usual 
length. Reports in one to two months. Varying 
rates, from $10 up per article. Address: 667 Eastern 
Parkway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Chicago Jewish Forum. The. the writer's opin- 
ion, this quarterly stands heed and shoulders over 
anything else ever published in the American-Jewish 
field. Its liberalism puts it on a plane with Harper's, 
The Atlantic Monthly, and other outstanding ‘‘cual- 
ity’’ magazines. It does not confine itself to strictly 
Jewish material, but is interested in all social, literary, 
and artistic questions even though they may only 
remotely relate to Jewish problems. In its pages you 
will find the work of non-Jewish professors with an 
international reputation for scholarship as well as 
Jewish intellectuals of all shades of opinion. The 
editor, Benjamin Weintroub, is a very human per- 
son, always willing to encourage new writers and 
advise them frankly when revisions are necessary. 
Perhaps this is why his publication prints such out- 
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standing articles! Writers have been known to work 
six months to a year on an article for him. but the 
result merits it. The make-up, incidentally, is a 
writer's dream come true—comparable to the fine 
jobs put out by the university presses . . . Articles, 
2000 to 6000 words. Payment, 1 cent a word upon 
acceptance. Usually reports within a month—and 
has been known to send check by return mail! Ad- 
dress: 176 West Adams Street, Chicago 3. 

Commentary (formerly Contemporary Jewish Rec- 
ord). Another scholarly review, beautifully printed. 
Published by the American Jewish Committee. Some 
first-rate writers, known in the secular field, contri- 
bute articles to it. No sef rates, but good for the 
field. Address: 386 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Congress Weekly. A very fine weekly magazine 
with make-up and contents similar to The New Re- 
porter. Articles—no fiction or poetry—dealing with 
various American-Jewish, Zionist, and world-wide 
problems of interest to members of the American 
Jewish Congress. Reports generally in one week and 
pays $15 per article (average length 1500 words) 
upon publication. Address: 1834 Broadway, New 
York 23. 

Jewish Forum, The. This East Side (New York) 
monthly is noteworthy for having printed the early 
efforts of such people. as Gabriel Heatter. 

J. C. Review. A bi-monthly published by the 
Jewish Charities in Chicago Not in market at pres- 
ent. Query. Address: 130 N. Wells St., Chicago 6. 

Jewish Frontier. The make-up is almost a replica 
of The Nation, and the content suggests that liberal 
publication. This is the organ of the Labor-Zionrist 
group in America. Uses articles about 2000 wis, 
and pays about 1 cent a word. Address: 45 Fist 17th 
Street. New York. 

Jewish Spectator, The. A monthly magazine, very 
orthodox. Articles about 2000 words. No payment. 
Address: 110 West 40th Street, New York. 

Jewish Post, The. A weekly newspaper which 
loves to scoop the country on Jewish news—and 
sometimes does. Uses articles and news items. Pays 
1 cent a word and up. Address: Indianapolis, Ind. 

Menorah Journal, The. A beautifully printed maga- 
zine. Quarterly. Uses articles and essays with a 
quality of permanance. Reports within a month, and 
pays 1 cent a word on publication. Address: 63 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

Liberal Judaism. Official organ of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, ‘‘a monthly journal 
to foster progressive Judaism—for the advancement 
and cultural ideals of Israel and mankind’. This 
monthly magazine is digest size, nicely printed, and 
is interested in fostering good-will among all re- 
ligious groups in America—a commendable program 
which is characteristic of Jewish publications as a 
rule. Liberal Judaism pays rather low rates, and re- 
ports are usually slow. Now overstocked. Address: 
920 Riverside Drive, New York 32. 

National Jewish Monthly, The. Official organ 
of the Bnai Brith organization. Uses articles up to 
3000 words. Pays 1 cent a word. on publication. 
Address: 112 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 

Opinion. Dr. Stephen S. Wise, world-famous 
rabbi and h:ad of the American Zionish movement, 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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BITTEN WITH THE 
WRITING BUG 


By KUNIGUNDE DUNCAN 


THE evening paper an- 
nouncement that Opportunity 
School enrollment will be 
closed after two weeks, has 
precipitated the same kind of 
running up and elbowing as 
if the long registration table in 
the first-floor hall were 
heaped with bargain merchan- 
dise for a one-hour sale. 

I squeeze through the crowd 
and climb the stairs to my 
third-floor classroom with its 
door _ legended, ‘Creative 
Writing.” I think, as I turn 
the door handle, that, though 
there be time for little else, I'll try tonight to find 
out what brought dozens of men and women—young, 
aging, and old—to a night class in writing at the 
top of two flights of stairs. 

Though I’m twenty minutes early the room is half 
filled. I face my pupils casually (I trust), smile, 
and say to the man nearest my desk,.“‘Just what is it 
that makes people want to write, anyway?” 

He grins, hesitates, almost speaks, ends by saying 
nothing. I catch his name from his enrollment slip 
lying on the arm of his chair. “Suppose, while we 
wait,” I suggest, “we start with Mr. Longstedder, 
and each tell why he chose this class. What was it 
that———”’ 

The door opens noisily. A youngish woman with 
a sleek bob and overly brilliant lerge finger-nails 
grasps the door knob firmly and addresses me as 
though the room were empty: 

“What are scripts worth?” 

“Come in please and find a—”’ 

“Well, do you know or don’t you?” 

“If you refer to radio—” 

“Uh-uh. Sure. What else?’ 

“Prices depend upon length and—”’ 

“How long are the best -paying?” 

“That depends upon—” 

“Oh, well, thanks anyway!’ Her tone is pure dis- 
gust. She bangs the door to. 

“She and I don’t fit in the same class. anyway,” 
Mr. Longstedder offers and everybody laughs. 

But she has given me my cue. “Before we go into 
why you are here. I'll be frank with you. If any are 
expecting after twelve weeks of study to be pro- 
fessionals, I'll disillusion you. You will not be. So, 
if any wish to enroll in some other course, no of- 
fense.”” Five seats are noisily vacated and refilled by 
five would-be writers who have been standing. 

In the midst of the seat-changing hubbub. Mr. 
Longstedder begins a personal conversation with me. 
“What I’m interested in,” he says, low and confi- 
dentially, “is this short story. Now there’s some- 
thing that’s short, don’t take too long to learn. Now, 
myself, 1 have a flair for that kind of thing.” 

“IT got a heck of a lot of dandy plots” the youth, 
two seats back, joins in, a feverish glow in his eyes, 
“only I don’t know how to work ‘em up so they’l! sell. 
You know’’—here he tips me a comradely wink— 
“kind of—aw-—sort of—” and he stalls into em- 
barrassed silence. 
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I pray for the mildest tone. ‘My advice is, attend 
a few nights, then elect something else if the course 
is not what you expect. I will say, though, that the 
short story will get its share of attention.” 

The satisfied sigh, the enraptured smile—they per- 
form them as one. Yet before the session closes, out 
of the forty-three who remain, half a dozen are still 
positive that this course is going to polish what thev 
are sure is genius, and smack them down soon and 
certain on front covers of national shinies. 

After opening night, no one stands. After three 
weeks, attendance averages twenty. By the fourth J 
dare say without fear of causing heart attacks, ‘Before 
deciding upon the type of writing to follow each of 
you should do two major things: put together 100,000 
words; make certain in yourself that you will master 
any amount of discouragement, meanwhile doing all 
your critical sense demands to perfect what you are 
producing.” 

Sixth week, and only the promising students remain. 
We are progressing with satisfaction when, the two- 
week enrollment rule notwithstanding, a new student 
takes over: “I've dozens of stories—started. O yes! 
Really! A bookful of poems—planned—and several 
finished even—poems are short, you know, don't 
take much time. My trouble is I just have to have 
somebody around to make me finish things, like some 
of my stories, every bit as good as the Saturday 
Evening Post—if you know what I mean. Your job 
will be to keep me at it.” 

Her cheeks flush prettily as she looks about, well 
pleased that she has silenced us all. 

Next night, her husband attends. He is writing 
a book! That is, he is going to write a book, a 
book. No. No ideas—especial- 
ly—yet. In fact, this class is to furnish them. 
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He sweeps us all aside with the magnificent gesture 
of his peroration, his eyes glittering with the princely 
royalties his book will bring in. But we go on as 
usual and the two drop out—about the fourth night, 
I think. 

All this time the mild little lady in gray attends, 
contributes nothing, says nothing. Timidity itself. 
she is waiting one night when I arrive early: “J 
have a few poems here. If you could—" but she 
can't go on. 

In a meticulous notebook are pasted, not typed 
verses, but printed clippings of some forty of hei 
published poems. By the end of the term she has re- 
written and improved all forty-three and pasted in 
twenty-four more. 

Mid-term my neat little chirp about putting together 
100,000 words begins to bear fruit. The serious per- 
son, back row, far corner, has been absent since that 
pronouncement of mine. I am sorry for I had hepes 
of her. At last I telephone. She is all humility, 
apology: hasn't quite finished the assignment; it will 
take a little longer, as she has only 70.000 words 
finished. 

Talent? Not in the young woman whose family 
made her attend because they knew she had talent. 
She wanted to fly, belabored her pages with technical 
air-plane construction formulae as parts of wispy 
verse about flying. The poems became fewer, shorter. 
Finally, there was none at all . . . and she stopped 
coming. 

The fat envelope arriving regularly every Monday 
with another pretty good story, had talent in it. The 
author was just a rooster-pecked wife whose husband 
had decreed early in the year, “If y’ gotta write, why 
write! But, by God, you're not going out nights 
to do it!” 

And, the professional writer. He was author of 
more than 200 mysteries at two and a half cents a 
word—pardon us, ten cents a word; twenty-two; 


around the world once, jailed, divorced—and other 
qualifications. He could, and did, make my two nice 
old ladies wince with his underworld plots and words. 
He loved to tell his plots while his hands, which 
were very small and write, contrived the bloody tale 
in the innocent air. 

One night he announced: ‘Took your plot,” point- 
ing to the young lady next him, who was a clever 
plotter, ‘made me a peach of a murder story, with 
a twist ending—”’ 

But the class was on him in a word battle that 
went on till the janitor threatened to lock us in till 
morning. Finally our blood-letter backed up into 
“public domain,” and rested his case there, delicately 
cool, pleasantly amused at the ruckus he had caused, 
as befitted a man (who can and does sell) in a 
mixed class of dumb women and men-sissies (who 
never will). 

“You can just lift the plot out of anything’ he 
told us as one instructing children. " Now—looksee-—- 
she can still use it. I write for the pulps and she'd 
never condescend to them Why, it’s as good as not 
touched.” 

At the last he mounted a chair. ‘The time'll come 
when you'll all be glad to say ‘I knew him when’- 

But the rest was unheard until he finally bellowed 
above the excited vituperations, “You expect me to 
say I shouldn't uv, and I will. But next time- 

“There’s not going to be a next time!’ 

“You're darned right, there won't! After this I'm 
bringing duds, not accepts, for you all to mush 
over—”" 

A gentlewoman offered her own quaint formula 
for being a writer: “You've been assigning us. 
Suppose I assign you now to write me an incident 
from childhood. I’m asking nineteen others about 


town to do the same. Now, won't that make me a 
lovely book? 
and—’ 


I can write the foreword and _ all, 


“Never mind the details! How much do the slicks pay and what are their addresses?” 
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But there was a young machinist who wrote prom- 
ising verse: 

Steel tools must go to the ends of the earth: 

While the man at the lathe lives on in dearth: 

Must forget the longings and give up the power: 

That swoon and dite during working hours. 


Not to end. Only to stop. Due at opening night 
in an hour, I have no way of preparing for it. My 
most fantastic guess will not miss by much who 
will be there to become a famous writer in twelve 
weeks, or what will happen. 


VERSE IN THE MODERN 


| MANNER 


.-- By WILLIAM W. PRATT 


A LOT has been said about 
this changing world. Styles 
change and tastes change and 
people change. Everything 
moves in newer cycles which 
we hope are improvements 
over the old, though condi- 
tions at times may leave us a 
bit doubtful. 

Writing has changed along 
with everything else. The old 
classics, looked upon as _per- 
manent and great, are antiques 
to admire but not to copy. 
The successful fictionist of 
the present has discarded the 
objective treatment of his predecessors. He writes 
in and of the present, making it seem to the reader 
that the stories are happening as they are being told. 
He puts life into his creations; the faster-moving 
life of modern times. 

To be a successful verse writer you must do like- 
wise. The poets of bygone days used flowery phras- 
ing and followed fixed forms. Do you suppose any 
editor, outside of a strict poetry magazine, would 
be interested in such set forms as the villanelle, the 
rondeau or the sestina? Poems in these forms may 
sell provided their subjects and construction merit 
publication, but chances are the average editor 
wouldn’t recognize them by their French names. For 
this reason the modern versifier is wise to shove 
them back into their déar, dead past and let them 
mold in dear, dead peace. 

Of these fixed forms the ballad, the limerick, and 
the sonnet are the only exceptions. The ballad (or 
ballade, if you're feeling the French urge) appears 
now and then in our better publications. Being a 
happy, light style accounts for its continued use. The 
limerick has been reduced to newspaper contests, 
except for the unprintable variety quoted at cocktail 
parties when grandma isn’t listening. The sonnet 
goes on and on, particularly in the we-take-our-job- 
seriously poetry circles. The principal fault with 
the sonnet is that its constriction seems to invite 
sober phrasing, and such sober phrasing rarely pays 
off. It's okay to be a glorified Will Shakespeare if 
such is your writing aim. Glory, however, looks rath- 
er weak alongside a nice fat check. 


Cartoonists still depict poets as untrimmed and 
hungry-looking creatures who inhabit attics. Other 
writers, some of whom have had a short and un- 
profitable fling at verse before graduating into fic- 
tion, look on the verse writers as underdogs in the 
profession. This little verse of mine may express 
their sentiments, but it needn’t be necessarily so: 
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The dramatist eats chops and steaks, 
And berries out of season. 

A novelist, who gets the breaks, 
Eats apple pie with cheeson. 

The pulpster moons in drugstore stall 
O’er buns and ersatz honey. 

The poet doesn’t eat at all, 
For sustenance costs money. 


The modern monev-making poet has to be a far 
cry from the cartooned character. He has to mix with 
the sophisticates, or at least the worldly wise, and 
understand their reactions to their stream-lined mode 
of living. He should be able to laugh with them. 
or perhaps just a little ahead of them. If you are 
a confirmed sourpuss it is advisable to get into some 
other business. 

In discussing the old fixed forms I don’t mean to 
belittle them or to advise against writing them for 
practice. They are a part of every poet’s education. 
The serious sonneteer creates beauty—a beauty en- 
joyed by a certain audience just as a symphony con- 
cert is enjoyed by those schooled in music apprecia- 
tion. However, these articles are written to encourage 
the verse writer who hopes to reap dollars for his 
endeavor. To do this he must appeal to the masses. 
The masses prefer to dance and sing rather than 
have their eardrums soothed by Beethoven. 


We should not look on the editors of today as old 
fogies who are looking for old masters. Editors are 
up-to-the-minute folk who know as much about mix- 
ing a martinis as do the barmen who serve them. Away 
from their desks they behave exactly like their readers. 
Many of these editors are quite young, and I have 
found most of them to be ready for a laugh, even at 
their own expense. Therefore I suspect they are not 
up on the verse forms that are as outdated as the 
bustle and the horse carriage. 
As an example I shall quote a roundel I once sub- 
mitted to a magazine that deals in teaching writers 
the how and the why of their trade. Certainly the 
editors should have recognized the form, but their 
reply was: ‘This has faulty meter.” I insist the meter 
is perfect: 
He wrote so well, and teachers would proclaim 
That his was skill without a parallel; 

They said he faced the road to certain fame, 
He wrote so well. 

But through the years he couldn’t quite propel 
His lazy brain to function quite the same; 

He knew exactly how to phrase and spell, 
But work had never really been his aim. 

He’s dormant now, the inmate of a cell, 

Because on checks he forged another’s name. 

He wrote so well. 
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From my own experience I would say the only way 
to get such old forms into print is to write an article 
on verse construction and include them as bad ex- 
amples. 

You needn’t bother about set forms, nor need you 
worry about having a pull with the editors. So many 
beginners, beset with rejections, are convinced you 
must be personally acquainted with the bigwigs betore 
your work will be accepted. My own background de- 
bunks this foolish theory. I started from scratch; 
very inexperienced scratch. I had no training in verse 
construction, and I knew no one in the game, not 
even another writer. I simply studied what others 
had sold, wrote in my own way, and kept sending 
my verses out until they began to sell. 

But the pull rumor persists. even penetrating into 
the country’s school rooms. A friend of mine who 
teaches English in a North Carolina school, was given 
such an argument by her pupils. She had me write 
a letter to prove her point. 

I believe the shortest route to verse success is mass 
production. Not careless mass production-—you need- 
n't be neglectful though you produce quantity. Each 
writer sells a certain percentage of his output. Na- 
turally a higher output will guarantee more sales. The 
poet who dreams over a single creation for a week 
or two and revises a dozen different ways, quite 
often ruins a verse that might have sold in its original 
form. Too much technique leads to stiffness, like the 
very careful speaker who hesitates as he tries to grasp 
words out of the air. Say it naturally; make it sound 
like it has rolled out of your typewriter. 


And the idea is much more important than the 
form. If it sounds best in couplets, write it that way. 
If the common four-line a-b-a-b stanzas seem best, so 
be it. And if the form develops into a strange one 
never before attempted, but has smooth meter and 
tells your story, that is what you want. The job is 
to get your story across. Lead up to a climax, using 
as many lines as are necessary but not a single line 
that isn’t needed. Try to find a few unusual rhymes. 
Avoid padding and avoid repetition. If you can’t 
locate the proper opening or closing lines, put the 
verse aside for awhile and work on something else. 
The next time you pick it up you may hit on the right 
words without a hitch. 

Submit two or three verses in an envelope; more if 
you wish. Then begin on others and mail them to the 
same editors regardless of how soon the first ones 
are returned. Give the editors variety and show them 
you are productive. The writer who mails a master- 
piece, then sits idly waiting, biting his nails and 
hoping against hope, finds the rejections wear him 
down. The system is to have so many rejections 
(along with sales that are sure to come in time) that 
the postman’s visits are no longer dreaded. Writing 
is a business the same as selling beans or soliciting 
magazine subscriptions. Every business man has bad 
days along with the good ones. 

I don’t believe any writer can judge his own work. 
Nor will he be able to determine an editor's likes and 
dislikes. What is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison is particularly true in the writing game. I've 
had non-paying markets reject poems that have later 
sold to the top slicks. And (now come closer, kids, 
for I’m going to whisper this in confidential italics) 
I’ve sold poems to editors after they had once rejected 
them. Perhaps the moon affects them. 

I recall having sent a dog verse to an editor with 
the suggestion he hadn't recently used one and I 
hoped he'd be in the mood for it. He accepted it, 
telling me he would have said a definite ‘no’ had I 
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queried him in advance. And he added: ‘This is 
proof that editors don’t know what they want.” They 
all have taboos, but even tabooed subjects may slip 
by if properly presented. 

My A. & J. articles have brought me many talented 
but unsung correspondents who are failures because 
they are looking for easy victory. The only way to 
learn a trade is to practice it. The only way to get 
an editor’s attention is to bombard him with material 
until he sees you really mean it. If you are discour- 
aged after a fourth, fifth, or even a tenth rejection, 
you are defeating your own purpose. Do a little 
private cussing if you must, but grit your teeth and 
continue sending your verses out. If your quality is 
average you will eventually make a homerun. 

There is a limited market for long poems of up to 
thirty lines. Few writers appear able to put them 
across. but you may be one of the few. Practice on 
them for better days to come. P. Bracken and Ethel 
Jacobson are among those who score regularly with 
lengthy pieces. Phyllis McGinley continues to be the 
fair-haired lady with the New Yorker, Joseph Aus- 
lander does nicely with the deeper subjects. The 
Saturday Evening Post, New Yorker, Mayflower’s 
Log, Promenade, 1000 Jokes (by Dell), and Judge 
may consider such admissions if they have sustained 
interest and if the subjects of the presentations are 
good enough to put them over. To avoid disappoint- 
ments the beginner would be wise to confine his 
efforts to sixteen or twenty lines. The newcomer who 
is able to sell anything from thirty to forty lines is 
entitled to carve a notch on his desk and call himself 
a genius. , 

The longer verse, like a piece of fiction, should 
have a carefully planned climax. It should have open- 
ing lines to introduce the theme. Take as an ex- 
ample my “How To Get a Head” from Post Scripts. 
This one carefully advised the physical methods of 
preventing a head cold, but the final stanza was writ- 
ten in the jargon of a person with congested nasal 
passages. The opening lines are: 


The scourge of chronic sinuses 

And colds that vex your highnesses, 
Are due, along with falling hair, 
To lack of sense and underwear. 


This introduction encourages the reader to con- 
tinue. Simuses and highnesses are an unusual rhyming 
combination. Perhaps even a confirmed grouch would 
smile at the idea of sense and underwear—or lack of 
it—causing the hair to fall. Remember you are out 
to entertain with words; you can’t add to them with 
funny gestures. 

To sum up, the modern poet need not worry about 
the arrangement of his lines, their metric length or 
how they are spaced. But he should be very partic- 
ular in selecting ideas and about the singing quality 
of his completed rhymes. The returns from fresh 
subjects brightly written in the melodious manner 
will continue to put the old classics high on their 
dusty shelves. 

Don't say I didn’t tell you, and don’t write to me 
tomorrow asking who among the editors will be in- 
terested in your newest and snappiest virelai. 


The Crusader, P. O. Box 693, Canton, Ohio, has 
discontinued publication. 

People & Places, 3333 N. Racine St., Chicago 13, 
Pays on acceptance at 1 cent a word, $5 for pictures, 
for illustrated articles—sport, human interest, people 
and places. Material is 80% snappy pictures, balance 
text. Editor is Frederick O. Schubert. All supple- 
mentary rights are released to the author. 
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ERLE STANLEY GARDNER, Guest Editor 


DON'T QUIT 


NO matter how you may 
try to kid yourself out of it, 
it takes the heart out of a 
person to write a story, send it 
in and have it come back with 
a curt rejection slip. 

I know because I had a desk 
drawer stuffed full of rejec- 
tion slips the first two years I 
started to write. I thought 
that perhaps there were dit- 
ferent forms of rejection for 
different degrees of rejection 
—in other words, that an as- 
sociate editor might use one 
form whereas a story which 
got as far as the head editor might rate another 
type of rejection slip, 

It was a swell theory. It didn’t work—or else all 
my stories were rejected by associate editors. All 
my work netted me was a drawer, full of rejection 
slips that were uniform in tone, indicating a some- 
what patronizing editorial infallibility and a chari- 
table desire not to hurt the feelings of the recipient. 
My stories just weren’t available—not that this was 
any criticism of their literary merit—they just weren't 
available. And the Street and Smith slips had a 
swell little cut up in one corner showing how big 
the magazines were and how little I was. 

And all the time one’s friends. After twenty 
years I can still get mad every time | think of it. 

I knew darn well that some of those stories that 
were sent back to me were a lot better than the 
stories the magazines were publishing. 


In a way I was. right. 

The trouble was I hadn't written the story I 
thought I was writing. 

Words convey ideas. A person who has a thought, 
clothes it in certain words. Those words, impressed 
upon the mind of another, are supposed to bring 
about a reconstruction of the original idea in the 
mind of the reader. 

Actually, they don’t do it. 

That is because it takes a great deal of skill to 
clothe an idea in words. 

But, while a person is learning that technique, 
he hypnotizes himself. He has an idea. He thinks 
he has expressed it in words. Whenever he reads 
those words, he reconstructs the idea in Ass mind. 
But, he doesn’t stop to realize that he hasn’t used 
the words and the word rhythm which will paint that 
idea vividly enough to give it vitality in the mind 
of the reader. 

Hackneyed expressions don’t paint a picture, simp- 
ly because the words have been worn threadbare. The 
average beginner overdoes his adjectives. He uses 
too many, too conventional, adjectives. The result 
is that whenever he reads over what he has written, 
the picture he has painted comes back to his own 
mind. But whenever a stranger reads what he has 
written, the picture simply doesn’t form. It’s been 
snowed under. 
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That’s why your story may be a lot better than 
any the magazine has ever published. The only 
trouble was, you didn’t get your story on paper! You 
thought you did, and you still think you did because 
whenever you reread what you have put on paper, 
the story is recreated in your own mind. 

I had my first jolt when I looked at a friend's 
photograph album. There were pictures in there 
of a camping trip into the mountains. The pictures 
weren't particularly well taken. My friend became 
very enthusiastic over a photograph of what to me 
seemed to be a closeup of a crow’s nest. But when- 
ever my friend looked at it, it brought back the 
woodland scene to him, the trail running down to 
the spring, the game trail over on the right through 
the trees, and a place where he had seen the deer— 
right there. 

You have perhaps noticed that photographs which 
tell a complete story to your mind, sometimes Icave 
your audience a little cold and unresponsive. 

I decided to conduct an experiment. I had a 
stereo camera and I took a series of pictures with 
that camera. Then I mounted single prints from 
one side of the stereo photographs in an album and 
let a friend look at them. He thumbed through the 
pages and remarked politely the pictures were very 
interesting. It took him about five minutes to go 
through the entire collection. 

A couple of months later I showed him the same 
pictures through a stereoscope. At that time his 
comments were entirely different. It took him four 
or five times as long to go through the collection. 
He was interested. He asked questions. He really 
enjoyed the photographs. 

Why? 

Because they stood out. 

If it weren't for the fact that beginning writers 
get discouraged so easily, there would be a lot more 
big names on the literary horizon today. 

I know of some people who really had sufficient 
ability to crash the big-time markets. They folded 
up and quit with a drawer full of rejected manu- 
scripts. They had everything it took except moral 
stamina, 

Personally, I think we place too much emphasis 
on acceptance and sale. 

A rejection merely means that some editor has 
found your stuff unacceptable. —So what?—Lots of 
editors have turned down stories which other editors 
liked—I remember my own first sale to a slick 
magazine. I had a story which had been the rounds. 
It had been rejected by every pulp magazine in the 
country, bar none. I retyped it and sent it to a 
slick magazine simply because there wasn’t any 
other pulp magazine left on my list. A week later J 
received a check for three hundred dollars. 

But there are other rewards which come from 
writing. Writing is the best, the easiest, and the 
most fascinating road to self-improvement that is 
open to us today. 

It is impossible to create characters without Jearn- 
ing something about character in the process. It is 
impossible to imagine plots without learning a great 
deal about the reaction of character on character. 
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The result is that with every story an author writes, 
he broadens his mental horizon, adds to his mental 
calibre, and increases his power of understanding. 

All of which doesn’t mean that there aren't some 
successful writers who are terrible heels. The trouble 
with them is that they couldn't stand success. Usually 
you find those writers got a lucky break too soon. 
It went to their heads and stayed there. 

The boys who came up the hard way are pretty 
human. It takes a certain amount of adversity to 
ripen and develop character. I’m glad I didn’t start 
selling any sooner than I did. I didn’t realize it at 
the time, but I wasn’t ready for success. I was too 
darn brash. If I'd climbed the ladder in those early 
days I'd most certainly have fallen off and broken a 
literary leg—or perhaps my neck. 

I remember once when I was in the law business 
a young, brilliant chap won two lawsuits in a row. 
An old practitioner said, “It’s too bad. That's going 
to cost him a lot.” 

Naturally, I wanted to know why. 


“Because he is too lucky. He hasn't been knocked 
around enough to know ring generalship in a court- 
room. If he lost little cases for a while he'd learn his 
way around. But now people are noticing him. They 
think he’s better than he is, and so does he. He’ll 
get some important case to try pretty soon. and 
people will be watching him. He'll lead with his 
chin, and some old-timer will take him to pieces and 
make him look hopelessly amateurish. That will set 
his career back by a couple of years.” 


I remember some years ago that I was called on 
to address a meeting of the Utah Writers’ Associa- 
tion. That was one of the most interesting experi- 
ences of my life. 


Here were people gathered from all walks of life. 
There were a few commercially successful writers. 
The bulk were amateurs with either one or two 
sales to their credit, or with only rejection slips to 
show for what they had done. 


But all of these people had derived something 
from writing. They had given themselves a broader 
viewpoint, a more complete understanding, a quick- 
ness of perception. 

Writing had paid off for those people in a way 
which they had, perhaps, never stopped to con- 
sider. They were leading fuller lives. Their char- 
acters had broadened, they were rich in individuality. 
I had never had a more intellectually stimulating 
experience or met more fascinating people. 

Now that I look back on my own literary career, 
I can realize there were times when I was discour- 
aged enough to quit the game. The only thing which 
made me stay with it was that the snooty, superior 
tone of the rejection slips with their patronizing in- 
sinuations of editorial infallibility made me so damn 
mad I fairly leapt at the keyboard of the type- 
writer. 

If it hadn't been for that combative strain in me, 
I would probably have folded. 

Hardly a year goes by but what I see writers— 
who have more on the ball than I had when I started 
writing—throw in the sponge simply because they 
can’t stand the gaff. They've become discouraged. 

And don’t ever kid yourself that it isn’t discour- 
aging. Your friends get to know you're writing. 
They're very tactful and discreet in their inquiries as 
to where your stuff is appearing and under what 
name, please. The complacency of their politeness js 
almost as irritating as a rejection slip their 
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“tactful” silence when you say you're writing under 
your own name—but your stuff hasn't appeared— 
yet. 

You get mad and vow that you'll show them.—It 
isn’t any use. You can’t beat that game. When you 
begin to sell, those same patronizing friends are the 
first ones to climb up on a soap box and proclaim 
to the world that “I knew him when.” 

After all, about the only way to live your life is 
to live your own life and let the other person iive his. 
Don't let any other person live yours. If you want 
to do something, go ahead and do it. 

If you started to write, you did it because you had 
an urge to express yourself. That urge is a part of 
you. It’s still there. 

So stay with it. Every day that you keep on writ- 
ing, you're reaping rewards you may not realize. 

I remember some ten years ago a writer who had 
quite a bit of talent was about to quit. I said to 
him, “If you'll stay with your writing for a period 
of three years, I'll wager that at the end of five 
years you will find that yéu have averaged over ten 
dollars an hour for every hour you have actually 
spent at the typewriter from the time you first 
started writing.” 

That encouraged him. He stayed with it. He 
didn’t have to wait three years. In his particular 
case, he had a lucky break. He also had something 
on the ball. Within a year he had quit his job and 
was supporting his wife and family very nicely 
from checks he received from writing. 

So whenever anyone asks me what advice I have 
for beginning writers; I can summarize the main bit 
of advice in two words. 

Don’t quit. 


O O O 


THE JEWISH MARKET 
(Continued from Page 8) 


is the editor. He is a leader, also, of Reform Jud- 
aism. Opinion is a monthly, and uses fiction and 
articles 1000 words and up. Slow reports. Pays 1 cent. 

Young Israel Viewpoint. Published by the National 
Council of Young Israel. Articles up to 2000 words. 
Payment varies, but is said to be good for the field. 
Address: 3 West 16th Street, New York 11. 

Young Judaea. Here is a juvenile market. For 
children 10 to 15 years old. Biographical articles, 
etc., with special emphasis upon Jewish life in 
America, Palestine, and Europe. Better send for 
sample copy first—which is true of most Jewish 
markets since the requirements of each publication 
are so specialized. Young Judaea reports within a 
month, and pays 1 cent a word. Address: 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 

Remember, the Jewish market is principally an 
article market, although most of the publications use 
some fiction and poetry. All the foregoing markets 
are published in English only. In addition, there are 
a number of English-language newspapers and syndi- 
cates paying space rates or a flat sum per article or 
news story, which the more experienced writer will 
discover for himself. 

In the meanwhile—luck! 


Modern Romances, Dell Publishing Co., 149 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 16, Hazel L. Berge, editor, 
writes: “At the present time special consideration 
will be given to articles helpful to young mothers 
with small children. Bylines necessary. High rates 
for exceptional copy. Query first on general idea.” 
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LANGUAGE 


EVERY living language is fluid. Words that once 
were slang, usages that once were wholly incorrect, 
become incorporated in the common and then in the 
literary speech. 

Nevertheless, this does not mean that there is not, 
at any given time, a set of rules which must still be 
obeyed by anyone who wishes to speak or write cor- 
rectly. Words have meanings, and they cannot be 
made to mean something else by the slipshod or ob- 
tuse. 

The professional writer is the guardian of his 
language—or he should be. When a widely read 
author allows himself to commit a gross error in 
English, he perpetuates that error and helps to debase 
the language. 

It is not in the newspapers and pulp magazines 
alone that one finds sins against our mother tongue. 
The literary reviews and the books of serious purpose 
furnish their lamentable share. 

For example, I should say that at least five out of 
ten authors write “‘disinterested’’ when they mean 


“uninterested.” “Disinterested’” does not mean ‘“‘with- 
out interest’: it means “without “unpreju- 
diced.” 


Another common misuse is that of the word “de- 
mean.’ ‘‘Demean’’ means to behave, not to degrade. 
If you mean degrade, say degrade. You would not 
say ‘demeanor’ when you meant ‘‘degradation.”’ 

Then there are “flaunt’’ and ‘‘flout.’’ “Flaunt” 
means ‘‘to display ostentatiously,”’ ‘‘flout’’ means 
treat with contempt.” You cannot flaunt a govern- 
ment bureau, as someone recommended recently in 
one of our more intellectual periodicals. 

Other words frequently misused are “terse” and 
“meticulous.” Look up their real meanings before 
you use them the next time. 

Another group of common errors of writers con- 
sists of words which do not exist at all. There is no 
such word as “‘firstly,’’ a particular favorite of English 
authors. ‘‘First’’ is both an adjective and an adverb. 
If you must resort to the style of a sermon, the suc- 
cession is “first, secondly, thirdly,” etc. 

Another of this variety is ‘disassociate.’ ‘‘Asso- 
ciate’’ means combine or unite with.’’ ‘‘Disso- 
ciate’’ means separate.” You cannot create such 
a monstrosity as “‘disa’sociate’’ any more than you 
could say ‘“‘disascend.” 


It seems hopeless nowadays to ask even writers to 
discriminate between “‘shall’’ and ‘will’ and “should’’ 
and “would,” or to remember that “if,” unless it 
indicates a condition contrary to fact, takes a sub- 
junctive verb. Most persons, indeed, have never 
learned that there is such a thing as a subjunctive 
mood in English! It does seem, however, that it 
ought to be possible for writers to remember that 
“each other’ is used of reciprocation between two 
persons or things, “one another’ of reciprocation 
among more than two. (Incidentally, ‘between’ is 
a relation of two, “among” of more than two.) It 
ought also to be obvious that you cannot say that 
something is ‘the best of the two’’; it has to be ‘‘the 
better of the two.” “More,” “latter,” etc., are com- 
parative; ‘most,’ “last,” etc., are superlative. 

And you cannot speak of anyone's “‘last letter’’ un- 
less you mean it zs his last letter, and that he has 
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died or taken a perpetual vow against letter-writing 
since it was written. What it is is his /atest letter. 

Neither can anything be characterized as ‘‘more 
true,” “more accurate,” ‘more correct,’ or ‘more 
perfect.” A thing is either true or untrue, accurate 
or inaccurate, correct or incorrect, perfect or imper- 
fect. These are absolutes, and do not admit of modi- 
fication. You may, of course, say ‘more nearly true,” 
exc. 

One might add the same warning in regard to 
that horror, “very unique.” ‘“Unique’’ itself means 
unparalleled, without another of the same _ kind; 
how, then, can it be very unparalleled? 

It is, I hope, unnecessary (though I have seen 
evidence to the contrary in places where it shocked 
me!) to remark that ‘as’ is used with a verb and 
“like” with a noun, pronoun, adjective, or adverb; 
you can't say ‘do it like I do,” though you can say 
‘do it like me.” “As” and ‘'so’’ are also little traps 
fo: the unwary; Mary is as good as John, but Mary 
is not so good as William. 

I trust that no A & J reader needs to be warned 
against ‘between John and I”: but are you always 
quite sure when you should use “who’ and when 
“whom” ? 

A tricky example in this category is a phrase 
something like this: “The man who I thought had 
come to dinner.’ Many otherwise careful writers 
have a tendency to make that ‘the man whom.” If, 
in such phrases, you will mark off the interpolation 
(‘I thought”) by imaginary commas, or consider the 
phrase with the interpolation omitted, you will see 
why “who” is correct. You wouldn't say: ‘The man 
whom had come to dinner,’ would you? 

Note also that this is not ‘‘an interesting kind of 
an article.” It is ‘an interesting kind of article’’—at 
least, I hope it is. ‘Article’ here is a word repre- 
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“Well, you can hike to the 20th floor and tell 
Editor Jones if he wants my story he can step 
down here and get it!” 
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senting a variety or classification of objects. Mary is 

a girl, but she is a pleasant sort of girl, not a pleasant 
“sort of a girl’—in classifying her, you are using 
“girl” as a word representing an abstract variety. 

One of the most frequent errors found on the 

printed page is the use of a singular subject with a 
plural verb, in such phrases as “a group of,” “a 
number of,’ “a handful of,” etc. A group of people 
“is’’—not “are.” 

But perhaps the prime offender against good usage 
to be found in the writing of supposedly educated 
authors is the misplacing of that unfortunate and 
abused word “only.” “Only” should precede (or in 
some special cases follow) the word which it quali- 
fies. It seldom does so. “I only sold that story yes- 


terday.’ What does that mean: that you only sold 
the story yesterday, whereas at some other time you 
gave it away? Or that you alone made the sale, with- 
out assistance? Or, perhaps, that you sold the story 
only yesterday? 

All of us make some of these or other gross errors 
in writing. Undoubtedly I myself have often com- 
mitted mayhem against the helpless English language 
—perhaps in this very article. Watch your manu- 
scripts with these instances in mind; you are likely 
to receive some unpleasant surprises. 

And perhaps you have pet grievances of your own, 
not mentioned here. Send them in for the guidance 
of others. Our language gives us our livelihood— 
let's be kind to it! 


PUBLISHERS OF JUVENILE 
BOOKS 


The Market Is Eager And Wide 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 150 Sth Ave., New 
York 11. 

Appleton-Century, 35 W. 32nd St., New York 1. 

Arco Publishing, 480 Lexington Ave., New York 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston. 
Behrman's Jewish Book House, 1261 Broadway, 
New York. 

Bloch Publishing Co., 31 W. 31st St., New York. 

Bobbs-Merrill, 724 N: Meridian St., Indianapolis. 

Broadman Press, Southern Baptist Convention, 127 
9th Ave. N., Nashville, Tenn. 

Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 1. 

Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 

Coward-McCann, 2 W. 45th St., New York 19. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 4th Ave., New York 
16. 

Cupples & Leon Co., 460 4th Ave., New York 16. 

John Day Co., 40 E. 49th St., New York. 

Didier, Publishers, 660 Madison Ave., New York 
21. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 4th Ave., New York 16. 
M. A. Donahue & Co., 711 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5. 

Doubleday, Doran, Jr. Books, Garden City, N. Y. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 4th Ave., New York 10. 

Eerdmans (William B.) Pub. Co., 234 Pearl St., 
N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Eleska Studios, 190 Lexington Ave., New York. 

Fideler Co., 1209 Kalamazoo Ave. S. E., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

L. B. Fischer Publishing Corp., 
New York 16. 

Frederick Fell, Inc., 386 4th Ave., New York 16. 

Friendship Press, 156 Sth Ave., New York 10. 

Saml. Gabriel Sons & Co.. 200 Sth Ave., New York. 

Garden City Publishing Co., Garden City, N. Y. 

Glade House, Coral Gables, Fla. 

Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. 

Holiday House, 72 Sth Ave., New York. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 7. 

Howell, Soskin, Inc., 17 E. 45th St., New York 17. 

Bruce Humphries, Inc., 30 Winchester St., Boston. 
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381 4th Ave., 


International Publishers, 381 4th Ave., New York 
16. 

Island Press, 470 W. 24th St.. New York 11. 

Jewish Publication Society, 225 E. 15th St., Phila- 
delphia. 

Judson Press, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

Reuben H. Lilja & Co., 912 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago, III. 

Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New York. 

J. B. Lrppincott Co., 227 S. 6th St., Philadelphia; 
521 Sth Ave., New York. 

Liveright Publishing Corp., 386 4th Ave., New 
York 10. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 55 5th Ave., New York 3. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 419 4th Ave., New 
York 16. 

Samuel Lowe Co., 200 Sth Ave., New York 10. 

David Mackay Co., 604 S. Washington St., Phila- 
delphia. 

The Macmillan Co., 60 Sth Ave., New York. 

Macrae-Smith Co., 225 S. 15th St., Philadelphia 2. 

Madison Square Publishing Co., 2 E. 23rd St., 
New York 1. 

Robert M. McBride & Co., 111 E. 16th St., New 
York. 

McKnight & McKnight, 109-11 W. Market St., 
Bloomington, III. 

McLoughlin Bros., Inc., 31 Elm St., Springfield 1, 
Mass. 

Merry-Day House, Inc., 
York 14. 

Julian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., New York 18. 

Mill (M. S.) Co., Inc., 286 5th Ave., New York. 

Moody Press, 156 Institute Place, Chicago 10. 

William Morrow & Co., 425 4th Ave., New York 
16. 

Murray & Gee, Inc., 
Hollywood 28. 

Thomas Nelson & Sons, 385 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. 

Oxford University Press, 114 Sth Ave., New York 
it. 

Pantheon Books, Inc., 41 Washington Square, New 
York 12. 

Platt & Funk, Inc., 200 5th Ave., New York 10. 
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Wm. Penn Publishing Corp., 221 4th Ave., New 
York. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York 19. 
Rand, McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark, Chicago. 
Random House, 20 E. 57th St., New York 22. 
Reilly & Lee Co., 325 W. Huron St., Chicago. 
Reynal & Hitchcock, 8 W. 40th St., New York 18. 
Marc’! Rodd, 1656 N. Cherokee, Hollywood 28. 
Roy Publishers, 25 W. 45th St., New York 19. 
Saalfield Pub. Co., Akron 1, Ohio. 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5. 
Wm. R. Scott, Inc., 72 5th Ave., New York 11. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 Sth Ave., New York. 
Sheed & Ward, 63 Sth Ave., New York 3. 
Simon and Schuster, 1230 6th Ave., New York. 
University Pub. Co., 1126 Q St., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., New York 17. 


Verttas Press, 285 Madison Ave., New York 17. 


| | ..- By ROGER SHERMAN HOAR 


ONE of the readers of this magazine, who is writ- 
ing an historical novel, intends to take as her hero 
a much-maligned religious character, and as her vil- 
lains the public officials who persecuted him and his 
co-religionists. She inquires whether she is thus Jaying 
herself open to suits for libel. 

Her question reminds me of the reply which Prof. 
Joey Beale made to one of my classmates in Harvard 
Law School who had stated a hypothetical case, and 
had asked whether suit could be brought on those 
facts. “Of course it could!” Joey bellowed. “You 
could even sue the Archbishop of Canterbury for 
bastardy. But could you make it stick?” 

The moral of which is that there is no immunity 
from suit on the most innocent set of facts; but there 
may be immunity from /sability. 

An historical novel falls under the principles of 
“qualified privilege’. Let me quote from Corpus 
Juris, that leading legal encyclopedia to which I have 
frequently alluded in earlier articles. On page 1280 
of Volume 36, it says: 

“The interests of society require that immunity 
should be granted to the discussion of public affairs 
and that all acts and matters of a public nature may 
be freely published with fitting comments or stric- 
tures. It has been held that fair comment on such 
matters is a right . . . The right to make fair com- 
ment on matters of public interest is enjoyed by in- 
dividuals as well as newspaper publishers . . . A 
person, although not a public officer or candidate 
for public office, may occupy such a position re- 
specting the public as to subject his conduct to the 
operation of the rule of comment or criticism.” 
And on page 1282: 

“It is generally held that the comment or criticism 
in order to receive immunity from civil liability, or 
to be privileged, must be reasonable and fair . . . 
The criticism may be severe, harsh, bitter, or sar- 
castic. Mere exaggeration, ridicule, or even gross 
exaggeration does not of itself make the comment or 
criticism so unfair as to destroy the immunity. It 
is generally held that such comment may be caustic 
or severe if the facts warrant it.” 
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The Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St., New York 17. 
Franklin Watts, Inc., 424 Madison Ave., New York 
17. 


The Westminster Press, 925 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

Whitman (Albert) & Co., 560 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cago. 


Whitman Publishing Co., 1220 Mound Ave., Ra- 
cine, Wis. 

Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 17. 

Wilcox & Follett Co., 1255 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5. 

W. A. Wilde Co., 131 Clarendon St., Boston. 

John C. Winston Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadelphia 

World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th, Cleveland. 

Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., Book Division, 185 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


LIBEL IN AN HISTORICAL 


And on page 1284: 

“Generally speaking, the public acts of public men 
may be the subject of fair comment and criticism, 
not only by the press but by the members of the 
public; and entire freedom of expression may be 
used in argument, sarcasm, and ridicule upon the 
act or conduct itself. So the official acts of public 
officers may lawfully be made the subject of fair 
comment and criticism, especially in the absence of 
express malice, not only by the press, but by members 
of the public . . . But the general rule is that com- 
ment or criticism must be based or founded on 
truth.” 


The fact that Corpus Juris gives no separate treat- 
ment to defamation in fiction, as distinct from de- 
famation in news-commentaries, is highly indicative 
that there have been practically no libel suits brought 
against novelists. I cannot remember any such suits, 
although I recall that one of Sir Walter Scott’s char- 
acters once challenged him to a duel. 

Nevertheless, I advise caution in portraying the 
characters of living men and women. 


But, as to the dead, the maxim “De mortuis non 
nisi bonum’” is not a part of the law of libel. As 
Shakespeare quotes from Marc Anthony: ‘‘The evil 
that men do, lives after them. The good is oft interred 
with their bones. So let it be with Caesar.” 

To quote from page 11 of Vol. 37 of Corpus 
Juris: 

“As a general rule, no action lies by a third person 
for damages suffered by reason of defamation of 
another person. The action must be brought by the 
person against whom the defamatory charge has been 
made . . . The maligning of the memory of a de- 
ceased person is not a cause of action for damages in 
favor of his relatives where it does not affect their 
reputation.” 


So I'd say to the young lady in question: “Go 
right ahead, and let the chips fall where they may.” 
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SPECIALIZED MARKET LISTS 


RURAL—AGRICULTURAL—LIVESTOCK—ETC. 
American Agriculturist, Ithaca, 
(Bi-W) Poems $2 apiece, lub. 
American Fruit Grower, 1370 
(M-10) Articles on fruit growing, 
thing pertaining to the fruit field, 


Savings Bank Bldg., N. Y. 
Cartoons. 

Ontario St., Cleveland 13. 
breeding, marketing, or any 
600-800. E. G. K. Meister. 


25c col. inch, $1, photos, unless otherwise arranged, Pub. 

Beekeepers Item, The, Paducah, Ky., (M) _ Illustrated fea- 
tures and shorts on bees and beekeeping. I. elley. $5 
page; photos, $1. 

Better Farming Methods, Mount Morris, Ill. (M-20) Articles 
on County Agents, Vocational Ag. Teachers, and Extension 
Workers, 750-800. M. R. Dunk. 2c, Acc. 

Better Farms, Il’ulaski, N. Y. (Semi-M) Agricultural features 
(success type) 1000-1250; stories about successful northeastern 


farmers and farm operators, illustrated. Louis Kosoff. ic, Vu 


Toronto, Can 


204 Richmond St., W., 
McKee 


Canadian C suntryman, 


ada. (Bi-M) Short stories to 3000. Daniel Varying 
rates, Pub. 

Capper’s Farmer, Topeka, Kan. (M-5) Authenticated farm 
experience articles 300-800: material of interest to farm women 
and girls; jokes. Ray Yarnell. Ic up, jokes $1], Acc. 

Cattleman, The, Fort Worth, Texas. (M) Livestock articles 
and true stories dealing with romance of the West. Henry 
Biederman. Varying rates, Dub. 

Cooperative Digest, Ithaca, N. Y. (M-25) Articles dealing 
with tarmer cooperatives, their leaders and their accomplish 
ments. Ic, Pub. 

Country Book, 40 E. 49th St., New York. (Q-25) Practical, 
helpful articles on farming and country life, 2000; verse. Er 
win D. Swann. Ind., Pub. 

Country Gentl (Curtis) Independence Sq., Philadelphia 
(M-10) Short stories 2500-6000; 3 and 4 part serials, 30,000; 
general articles of interest to farm and farm-town people 
1500-3000; articles for women; humor page—brief sketches; 
verse; comic drawings; very short fillers—iact or humor 
Robert H. Reed. First-class rates, Acc. 


Canada. (M-5) First or 
stories 2500-4500, rural 
photos; verse. Amy 


Country Guide, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
second rights to serials 50-80,000, short 
appeal. Children’s page items, household 

oe. Mc up, Acc. 

Electricity on the Farm, 24 W. 40th St., New York 18. (M) 
Brief articles under 1000 showing how electricity is used 
profitably on farms. Geo. W. Kable. 1%c, $1-$3, photos, Acc. 


Family Herald and Weekly Star, O. Box 4005, 
D’Armes Postal Sta., Montreal, Que., Canada. (W-5) Farm and 
rural home magazine. Short stories 2500-3500; featurettes on 


photos; agricultural ariicles et 


live or curious topics, 600-1500, J t 
. S. Kennedy. Non-fiction, $3.15 


interest to Canadian farmers. 


column, l’ub.; fiction, $20 a story, Acc. 
Farm and Ran-h, Main and 2nd Sts., Dallas, Tex. Material 
of interest to Southern agriculture. Frank A. Briggs. l1c-2c 


more for articles which have required extensive research, 

Farm Journal, Washington Square, Philadelphia 5. (M-5) 
Agricultural articles with photos 300-600; (query before send 
ing); woman-interest short stories, 3000; cartoons. Arthur H 
Jenkins. 2c up, fiction 20c up, Acc. 


Michigan Farmer, 112 Madison Ave., Detro.t 26, Mich 


(Bi-M-5) Short articles of special interest to Michigan farn 
ers, cartoons, photos, artwork. Milon Grinnell, $3 columu, 
Pub. 


National Live Stock Producer, 160 N. La Salle St., Colca. 
(M-5) Live stock production and marketing articles, 1000-2000; 
news items of meat animal breed associations (national or sec- 


tional), 100-200. L. C. Moser. $5 column, shorts; features, 
arrangement in advance. 

New England Homestead, 29 Worthington St., ringfield 3, 
Mass. (2M-5) Illustrated articles on farming and gone 
in’ New England. Very little fiction; some verse. James 
Watson. 25c¢ inch; verse, 10c line, Pub. 


Pigeon Loft, The, 4442 Woodman, Sherman Oaks, Calif. (M) 
Experience articles on fancy, racing, and utility pigeons, with 
suitable  iamaae 500, news items. Carl Naether. lc, snapshots, 
$1 up, Acc. 


Bldg., Birmingham, 
to Dallas, Tex., of- 
4c min., for fiction, 
should be 


Progres: Commercial Realty 
Ala. (M) Short-shorts, 1000-2000, (submit 
fice, 1105 Insurance Bldg.) Eugene Butler. 
Pub. (Material for Young Southerners Department 
submitted to Wm. C. La Rue, Ass’t. Ed.) 


Southern Agriculturist, Nashville, 
Southern rural interest; short fiction, 
toons, cover designs. Charleen McClain. 
photos, cartoons; Pub. for articles. 


Successful Farming, (Meredith) Des Moines, la. 


sive Farmer, 


Tenn. (M-5) Articles of 
800-2500; photos, car- 
Fair rates, Acc. for 


(M-10) Agri 


cultural articles ; jokes, news items, photos, cartoons, Kirk Fox 
Articles, etc., 5c; verse, 25c¢ line, Acc. 
Turkey World, Mount Morris, Ill. (M-20) Articles and 


photos covering good turkey raising methods and equipment. 
M. C. Small le, photos $1-$15, usually Acc. 
Western Horseman, The (Reno Newspapers, Inc.) O. Box 
eno, Nevada. (Bi-M) Articles on history, training, 
ed Frees of western horses, 1000-2000. Graham M. Dean AL 
photos, $2 Acc, 
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Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer, 
Wis. (M) Short illustrated articles of 
farms. F. B. Swingle. 1c-2c. 


HOME—GARDENING—BUILDING—LANDSCAPING 


Home, The, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
Vractical articles with illustrations pertaining to home, 


Ist & 3rd Sts., Racine, 
success on Wisconsin 


American 
(M-15) 


interior decorating, vuilding, garuening, tood, children, family 
health, homecrafts, 800 to 2000. Mrs. Jean Austin. Varying 
rates, Acc. 


better Homes & Gardens, (Meredith) 1714 Locust St., Des 
Mouies 3, ia. (M-i5) Practical garden, building, foods, furnish- 
ings, home-improvement, child care and training articles, 500- 


2500. Frank McDonough. 2c up, Pub. 

Camellia House J La Canada, Calif. (Q) Illustrated 
articles on camellias. John R. McCarthy. Ind. 

Canadian Homes Gardens, (Maclean-Hunter lub. Co.) 
481 University Ave., Toronto Canada. (M-25) Home and 
garden articles to 1500; photos; fillers. Canadian interest 
only. J. Herbert Hodgins. 1c, Pub. 

_fiower Grower, Tne, 2049 Graad Central ‘terminai, New York 
Acticics and pllolographs on garueus and illowers, aisu, 


Paul F. Frese. 


poctry ou gardeus aud towers, loems, $1-$5. 
Home Desirable, The, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M- 
controlied) Articles on home modernization through plumbing 


and heating, 850; homemaking material, well ‘illustrated. Hu- 
man interest teatures for tamily. L. Varney. 2c, Pub 


Home Gardening for the South, 319 Magazine St., Stow. Or- 


leaus 12, La. (M-15) Articles on flowers. Camille Brodley. 
Pub. 

Home Magazine, (Nat. Retail Lumber Dealers’ Assn.) 1713 
Rhode Islanu Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. New ideas 


tor closets, kitchen cupboards and other storage space; ideas 
for attractive breakfast nooks, porches, fireplaces (inside and 
out-ot-doors) laundry rooms; new ideas tor home decoration, 
anything which the average home owner and home maker wili 
el * interest and which is related to the building industry. 
Maud C, Leachman. 3c; photos, $3, 10th month following Acc. 

eek and Garden, (Conde Nast) Lexington Ave., New York. 
(M-35) Home decoration, gardening, landscape, unusual travel 
-_ architectural articles. Richardson Wright. G rates, 
aicc, 

House Beautiful Combined with Home and Field, (Hearst) 
572 Madison Ave., New Work, (M-35) Material mostly staff 
written. E, Gordon. 

Sunset, 576 >acramento St., San Francisco 11. (M-15) Largely 
Stalt-written. Vurchases trom West Coast contributors only. 


Wuery. Walter Doty. 
Sun-up, The Magazine of Southern Living and Gardening, 
4th Floor, Moore Bldg., San Antonio 6, Texas. Useful arti- 


cles for the home-maker and gardener of the South, principally 
those in the $3000-$5000 income group, 1200. Top-notch photos. 
Kenneth Kitch. Above-average rates. 

Thriftway Family Magazine, 175 Market St., Paterson, N. J. 
Articles on home management, home building, home moderniza- 
tion, with emphasis on ‘“‘before-and-aiter’’ details. New ideas 
on thrift as applied to buying or owning a home. Good photo- 
graphs a requisite. Walter Fillan. Payment by arrangement, 
Pub. 


U. S. Home, 


Illustraated articles on 


1860 Broadway, New York 23. 


(Harvey Pubs.) 
planning and construction, 


new home 


modernization, gardening, food, landscaping, new equipment, 
materials, etc., aimed at Americans in middle income bracket. 
Stanley Gerstin. Ind. rates. 


OUTDOOR—HUNTING—FISHING—FORESTRY 


Alaska Sportsman, The, Ketchikan, Alaska. (M-20) True 
sturies, Alaska interest, 2006-5000; outdoor fact articles; 
Alaska sports cartoons, photos. Emery F. Tobin. Mec, Pub. 

American Field, The, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6. (W-20) 
Articles to 3500, and short stories on out-of-door recreative 
sports, particularly hunting of upland game birds with sport- 
— dogs, 1500. Wm rown. Varying rates, Acc. 

Forests, 919 17th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Mos Articles on trees, forests, lumbering, outdoor recrea- 
tion, travel, exploraticn, 2500; outdoor photos. Erle Kauffman. 
le up, Acc. 

American Rifleman, The, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. (M-25) Authentic illustrated gunsmithing, shoot- 
ing, ammunition, ballistics, military, small arms, ordnance 
articles, hunting stories, preferably 3000. W. F. Shadel, Mng. 
Ed. 2c up, Acc. 


Field and Stream (Warner), 515 Madison Ave., New soct 2 


(M-25)_ Illustrated camping, fishing, hunting articles, 1 
3000. David M. Newell. 3c up, Acc. 

Fisherman, The, 1103 S.W. Stark, Portland, Ore. (M) 
Stories and articles on fishing, referably West Coast stories 
with factual background. illustrations. 1000-1500. oO. 


Whitehead. Rates not available. 

Fur-Fish-Game, 174 E. Long St., Columbus, O. (M-20) Fish- 
ing, travel, dog, hunting, fur-raising articles by authorities ; 
true Indian and frontier stories 2000-2500. A. Harding. 
up, Acc. 

Outdoor Life, 353 4th Ave., New York 10. (M-25) Articles 
relating to fishing and hunting, sportsmen’s interests to 
kinks, shorts, etc. Raymond J. Brown. Up to 10c, photos $3 


up, Acc. 


The Author & Journalist 


A 


= 


Outdoors Magazine, 729 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. (M- 
20) Articles, stories and cartoons on outdoor life, hunting and 
fishing. H. G. Tapply. Vayment by agreement. Buys 4 mos. 
ahead of publication. 

Outdoorsman, The, 814 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (6 times 
a vear.) Illustrated articles on fishing, hunting, sportsmen in- 
terest. Bob Becker. 

Rod and Gun, 1224 St. Catherine St., W.,. 
(M) Actual hunting and fishing experiences in Canada, 
Marshman. %c-lc, Pub. 

Ski Illustrated, 110 E. 42nd St., New York. (Nov., Dec., 
Jan., Feb., March-25) Illustrated articles on skiing and snow 
sports to 2000; short-shorts; verse; jokes; cartoons; news 
items; photos. Elizabeth Woolsey, Mng. Ed. Good rates, Pub. 

Sports Afield, 405 2nd Ave. S, Minneapolis. (M-25) Stories 
of actual fishing, hunting tips, 1200; 00 ; 


Montreal, Canada. 
to 2500. 


outdoor photos; cartoons. Ted Kesting. op rates, for field, 
cc. 
TRAVEL—MOTORING 
Holiday (Curtis Publishing Co.), Ind dence Sq., Phila- 


lustrated, on things- 


(M-50) Quality articles, well-i 
First class 


delphia 5. 
F Beaman. 


to-do and places-to-go, to 3500. J. 
rates, Acc. 


Let’s Go, (Let’s Go Publishing Corp.), 545 5th Ave., New 


York. (Q-25) Experiences of interesting people in interesting 
places; short stories with travel background, to 90; car- 
toons; cartoon ideas; fillers; verse. Tom Crane. 2c plus 


bonus. Pub. 

Smart Traveler, 9) West St., 
accurate travel articles; photos; cartoons; 
J. Price. 2c; photos, $2, Pub. (Query.) 

South, the Magazine of Travel to the South, Hibernia Bldg., 
New Orleans 12. (M-25) Articles, 2000; fiction, 2500; short 
featurettes, 500, directed to people interested in travel, from 
writers familiar with the fascinating South of our own country 
and the Latin Americas. Ray . Thompson. 1-1%c; photos 
$3; cartoons with travel twist, $5, Pub. 

Trailways Magazine, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 
(M) Factual travel articles and_ stories, well illustrated. 
Scenic Kodachromes for covers. Collier. 3c, Acc. 

Trail-R-News, Griffin- Patterson Bldg., 544 W. Colorado Blvd., 


Factual, 


New York 6. (M-25) 
i Harry 


cover ideas. 


Glendale, Calif. (M-10) Travel articles to 1000, especially those 
built around Trailercoach life. Jean Jacques. 1%c, Pub. (Over- 
stocked. ) 

Travel, (McBride) 116 E. 16th St., New York 3. (M-35) 


exploration, adventure articles 1500 to 5000; 


Illustrated travel, 
to $5 per photo, Pub. 


photos. Coburn Gilman. Ic, $3 


PICTURE—RADIO 
“FAN” MAGAZINES 


Billboard, The, 25 Opera P1., 
ment trade news on assignment only. 
rates, 

Boxoffice, 825 Van Brunt Blvd., Kansas City 1, Mo. (W) 
National film weekly with correspondents in principal cities 
covering news of motion picture industry, theatres and their 
personnel, legislation affecting motion pictures, construction 
news, etc. Photographically illustrated features dealing with 
—— phases of theatre management. Nathan Cohen, Assoc. 


(W-25) Amuse- 


Cincinnati, O. ) n 
Ellis. Space 


Claude R. 


Fanfare, 690 Market St., San Francisco 4, Calif. (2M-.05) 
Radio .fan articles, with glossies, 500. Helane Peters. $10 
article, Pub. 

Greater Show World, 1547 Broadway, New York. 
Articles, short stories, novelettes, fillers, on show 
theatrical business. Johnny J. Kline. Mc, Pub. 

Modern Screen, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Movie fan personality, general articles 1500-2000; fillers, news 
items. A. Delacorte and H. Malmgreen. Good rates, Acc. 

Motion Picture Magazine, (Fawcett), 1501 Broadway, New 
York. (M-20) Sharply-angled stories on established stars, in- 
troductory shorts on outstanding newscomers, 1000-1500. Joan 
Votsis Curtis. Liberal rates, Acc. 

Movieland Magazine, 9126 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
(M-15) Articles on movie personalities and all aspects of movie 
industry, anecdotes. Doris Cline. About 5c, Acc. 

Movies, (Ideal) 295 Madison Ave., New York 17, (M-15) 
Articles written from Hollywood, on assignment only. Frances 
Kish. Good rates, Acc. 

Movie Story Magazine (Fawcett), 1501 Broadway, New York. 
M-15) Fictionizations of current motion pictures on assign- 
ment only. Dorothy Hosking. 

New Stars Over Hollywood, (D. S. Pub. Co.) 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. (Bi-M) Well-angled feature articles on 
new stars, 2000-2500. Francigene Sheridan. 3c-5c, Acc. 

Nitery Journal, 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18. News items, 
features, on operation of night clubs, cafes, cabarets, taverns, 
cocktail lounges, etc. Sydney L. Gross. $3, 15-inch column. 

Photoplay-Movie Mirror, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (M-15) Motion picture articles and smash news 
stories; serials; fillers. Helen Gilmore. Good rates, Acc. 

Radio Mirror, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M- 
15) Fi1st-person romance with radio background, 4500-6000: 
2-, 3- or 4-part serials. Doris McFerran. $125 up, according to 
merit, Acc. 

Screenland, 37 W. 57th St., New York 19. (M-15) Motion- 
picture feature articles. Miss Delight Evans. Fair rates, Pub. 
Romances, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. 
Fictionization of picture plays, by assignment. E. H. 
Rates by arrangement, Acc. 

Screen Writer, The, 1655 N. Cherokee Ave., Hollywood 28. 
(M-25) Official publication of Screen Writers’ Guild. Ar- 
ticles relating to film writing, or on film criticism or writing, 
1-3000. Mostly supplied by members of the Guild. Dalton 
Trumbo. No payment at present. 


July, 1946 


(2-M-10) 
people, 


Screen 
(M-15) 
Van Horne. 


a: 15) Fan 


Grady 


Silver Screen, 37 W. 57th St., New York 19. 
material about movie stars and pictures. Lest Cc. 
First-class rates, Pub. 

Television Showman, 130 Williams St., Suite 806, New vous 
1. (Bi-W-10) Articles on television show business, 500-1000; 
short fact items and fillers concerning same. Mark Schindler 
and Ira Robert Becker, Eds. 5c; photos, $5, Acc. 

Theatre Arts, 130 W. 56th St., New York 19; 2 Ladbroke 
Rd., London, W. 11, England. (M-35) Articles on theatrical 
and associated arts 1800-2500; news items. Rosamond Gilder. 
2c, Pub. 

Theatre Time, 55 W. 42nd St., New York 18. (Q) Articles 
on topics of interest to the legitimate theatre audience, 1000- 


3000. Fillers. Photos. William Keegan. Flat rate. 
Variety, 154 W. 46th St.. New York. (W-25) Theatrica’ 
articles, news, staff-written. Sidne Silverman. Space rates. 


SCIENTIFIC—POPULAR SCIENCE—NATURE—MECHANICS 


American Aquarist, The, Box 26, New Lots Sta., Brooklyn 
8 N. YY. (M-25) Authoritative and scientific articles on breed- 
ing tropical fish, 1000-2000; fillers, 50-500; verse on aquatic 
life; cartoons; pictures of tropical fish. Thomas E. Gilmore. 
%c-2c; verse, 25c for 4 lines; jokes, with good drawing, $2: 
fillers, %c; photos, $2-$5, Pub. 

F Zoological Society of Philadelphia, 34th and Girard 
Ave., Yhiladelpiia 4. (Q-35) Scientifically accurate manuscripts 
written fo: the layman, dealing with the natural history of 
+ alae 1500-2500. Cartoons. Roger Conant. 1c; photos, 

. Ace, 

Home Craftsman, The, 115 Worth St., New York. (Bi-M) 
‘‘How-to-make-it’’ articles of interest to home craftsmen, 300 
to 1200; photos or drawings essential; home improvement fill- 
ers, 150. H. J. Hobbs. Ic to 2c, photos $2 up, Pub. 

Illustrated, (Fawcett) 1501 Broadway, New York. 
(M-15) New, lively features and shorts on all scientific and 
mechanical subjects, also how-to-build projects for the home 
workshop and tips for photographers; action and personality 
ictures, human-interest slant, plus camera action stories. 

ill Williams and Roland Cueva. Good rates, Acc. 

Model Airplane News, 551 5th Ave., New York. (M-20) Model 
airplane construction articles, 1500. 

Natural History Magazine, 79th St., and Central Park W., 
New York. (M-50 except July ‘and August) Popular articles to 
5000 on natural science, exploration, wild life; photo series. 
Edward M. Weyer, Jr. 3c, Acc. 

Nature Friend, The, 21 E. 17th St., New York. (M) Articles 
or short stories on nature or outdoor life, to 1500. Louis 
Sutherland. No payment. 

Nature Mag: 1214 16th St., Washington, D. C. (M-35) 
Illustrated nature articles 1000- ; fillers with pictures 100 
to 400, short verse. Westwood. 1 to 3c, Acc. (Query.) 

Popular Homecraft, 814 N. Tower Ct., Chicago. (B-M) How 
to build articles of wood, metal, leather, etc., with detailed 
drawings, or at laest 1 photo. R. S. Davis. $12 page, plus 
cost of photos, Acc 

Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11. (M-25) 
Illustrated articles on scientific, mechanical, industrial, dis- 
coveries; human interest and adventure elements, 300-15 ; 
fillers to 250. How-to-do-it articles on craft and shop work, 
with photographs and rough drawings, and short items about 
new and easier ways to do everyday tasks, should be addressed 
to the Technical Editor. Roderick M. Grant. -le to 10c° 
photos $5 up. 

Popular Science Monthly, 353 4th Ave., New York 10. (M-25) 
Non-technical illustrated articles on scientific, mechanical, la- 


bor-saving devices, discoveries, under 2000. Perry Githens. 
le to 10c, photos $3 up, Acc. 
Radio News (Ziff-Davis) 185 N. Wahash Ave., Chicago 1. 


(M-25) Technical and semi-technical articles dealing with radio 
engineering, research, electronics and articles for servicemen. 
Constructional articles for amateur radiomen and_ servicemen. 
Diagram need only be in pencil. Good photos. No fiction or 
application articles 


poetry; no publicity ‘‘puffs.’’ Any unusual 
on electronics, 100-3500, also conside red. 2%c-5c, including 
photos. Gag cartoons, $5. B. G. Davis, Gen. Mer.: Oliver 


Read, Ed. 

Science & Mechanics, 154 E. Erie St., Chicago. (Q) All depts. 
handled staff specialists. V. D. Angerman., 

Science Illustrated (McGraw Hill Publishing Co.), 330 W. 
42nd St., New York. (M-25) Applied science, popularly written, 
well-illustrated by one to 20 dramatic action photos and 
drawings, 1000 to 2000; short science fact-items, 100-200 words, 
and one to three first-class photos. W. Magee. Features, 
$100-$225, and up; shorts, $8-$40; photos, $5-$25 and up, Acc. 
Julian P. Liggett, Man. Ed. 

Scientific American, 24 W. 40th St., New York 18. (M-35) 
Almost entirely staff prepared, but purchases occasional arti- 
cles on various phases of science in industry. Query before sub- 
mitting. O. D. Munn. Varying rates, Acc. 


CARTOONS—HUMOR 


Army Laughs, (Crestwood) 1790 Broadway, New York. (M- 
15) 2- and 3-line jokes. Cartoons, all pointed to army service. 
Ken Browne. Good tates, cartoons, Acc.; jokes, Pub. 

Gags, (M.L.A. Pubs.) 400 N. Broad St., Philadelphia. (Bi- 
M-25) Cartoons and general humor. Good rates for gags and 
drawings, Acc. Del Poore. 

Flophouse News, The, Room 805, 
7. (M) Fiction, to 1000; non-fiction, fillers, 500-1000; cartoons, 
and continuing columns dealing with derelicts, bums, and sim- 
ag characters. Harry Baronian. Varying rates, Acc. 

unnybone Gazette, (Big City Pub. Co.) Tenafly, N. J. (W) 
uae articles to 1000; cartoons. No short jokes. arying 
rates. 


160 Broadway, New York 
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Short 
verse not over 25 lines, on wolves, girls, liquor—fast, slangy, 


Good Time Charlie, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 


blatant; jokes, skits, epigrams, the same. A. L. Kirby. Para- 
graphs, $1; verse, 25c line, Acc. 

Hobo News, 105 W. 52nd St., v 
bond, articles, essays, short stories, 
1-2c up, Acc. 

Humor, 113 W. 57th St., New York 19. (Bi-M) Humorous 
articles, 1000-3000; humorous short stories, to 3000; 30-line 
editorials; verse; fillers, etc., dealing with family life, Holly- 
wood, Broadway, radio, politics—anything under head of 
American scene. Ruth Bolles. ‘‘Standard rates." 

Judge, Ambler, Pa. (M-15) Humorous material, 
novelettes, articles, essays, editorials, verse, jokes, 
and fillers. Newbold Ely. Ind., Pub. 

Military Service News, The, Box 127, : 
Texas. (W-5) Cartoons of Army life, especially in 
camps. S. Deane Wasson. $1 min., Acc. 

Pack O’ Fun, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. Humorous para- 
graphs on girl fun, tar-room humor. Verses not over 8 
lines. Girl or zany cartoons. Paragraphs $1; verse, 25c a 
line; cartoons, $10, Acc. A. L. (Red) Kirby. 

Smiles, 215 4th Ave., New York 3. (Q-25) Articles, short- 
short stories, one-act plays, dialogue, etc., in editorial, journ- 


(W-10) Hobo, vaga- 
Mulkern. 


New York. 
600-800. Pat 


under 500; 
cartoons, 


Fort Sam Houston, 
training 


alistic, fictional, or any other style so long as it’s funny. 
Screwball copy; sophisticated humor (if clean); satire—even 
slapstick; cartoons. No “‘folksy’’ humor, or jokes or cartoon 
ideas. Best length, 600-800. Buys four months ahead of 
publication. E. F. Murphy. 3c, Acc. 
BOATING—YACHTING 
Boating Industry, 505 Pleasant St., St. Joseph, Mich, (6 times 


a year.) Stcries of boat builders, repair yards, or dealers. 
Jim Peaslee. 2-3c, Acc. 

Motor Boat, Combined with Power Boating, 63 Beekman St., 
New York. (M-25) Practical articles for boat owners, written 
by expert owners with years of experience, naval architects or 


other engineers, No general articles, nor articles not technical 


eer Fr -technical in nature. No poetry. ald T. White. 
c ce 

Pacific Motor Boat, (Miller-Freeman) 71 Columbia St., Seat- 
tle 4. (M) Illustrated features on boating subjects, pleasure 
or commercial, confined to Pacific Coast background; news 
items, photographs. David Pollock. Pub. 

Rudder, The, 9 Murray St., New York 7. (M-35) Epooteaeed 
how-to-do-it articles on every phase of boating, 1500. Bori 
Lauer-leonardi. le, photos $3, Pub. 

Sea, 844 Wall St., Los Angeles 15. (M-25) Articles on all 
phases of yachting; yachting fiction, humor, and_ occasionally 
verse with a yachting touch; photos. H. Warren. 50c 


col. inch, $1-$3, photos, Dub. 
Work Boat, The, Queen & Crescent Blidg., New Orleans 9 
Illustrated articles on new towboats, tugboats, etc., 500-1200; 
short fillers on towboat operation, interesting work boats, 
and news items on waterways and coastal work boat activi- 
ties, all with advertising tie-in, mentioning names of manu- 
facturers of engines, equipment, etc. Warren Gleason. $10 
page, generally, Pub. or Acc. 
Yachting, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. 
ing material, cruise stories, and_ technical 
riggin, etc., to 3500. Very little fiction; 
containing unusual yachting features. H. L. Stone. 


AVIATION 


Penn Yann, N. Y. (M) Aviation digest using 

material of popular, non-technical type. 
2300, with preference for articles. 1500-1700 words. No 
photos, but aviation sketches, for which $3-$5 will be paid, 
Acc. John L. Scherer. Good rates. 

Air World Combined with Aircraft e (Columbia Pubs., 
Inc.), 241 Church St., New York 11. ell-illustrated fiction 
and non-fiction with aviation theme. L. Horace Silberkleit. 
2c up, Acc. 


(M-50) Factual yacht- 
articles on design, 
no verse. Photos 
2c-3c, Pub. 


Aero Review, 
original and reprint 
350- 


American Helicopter, 32 E. 57th St., New York 22. (M) 
Well-illustrated articles about helicopters, their specialized and 


eneral uses, their present stage of development, and the 
uture outlook for rotary wing aviation and allied aircraft. 
Alexis Droutskoy. 2-4c, Pub. 


Aviation & Yachting, 2816 Eaton Tower, Detroit 26, Mich. 
(M-25) Articles on aircraft and yacht —- yacht clubs, 
C. A. P., etc., news items and photos on mid-western avia- 
tion and small boat activities, short stories having a boat or 
aviation theme, 1000-1500; verse, 4-8 lines; editorials; car- 
toons. Walter X. Brennan, Ed. and Pub. Ic, Pub. 

Flying (Ziff-Davis) 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1. (M- 
35) Popularized, accurate non-fiction aviation feature articles, 
with special stress on civil aviation—how people use airplanes, 


out-of-the-ordinary things done with them, etc.; must have 
good photos, 2000-2500. Also seeking ‘‘scoop’’ photos. Max 
Karant, Mng. Fd. 3c and up. Acc. 


Flying Age (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 44th St., New York 18 shoe. 
15) Articles on military and commercial aviation, 1000 to 
photographs. A. A. yn. 1% to 4 cents, Acc. 

Plane Talk, 350 5th Ave., New York. (Q) First-hand reports 
on Consolidated Vultee plans. No verse, fiction, rewrites. Hill 
Knowlton. Generous rates, Acc. 

args. (Henry Pub. Co.) 444 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-25) Technically correct topics on aviation explained for an 
intelligent amateur adult audience. J. Fred Henry. 3c, b. 


ART-PHOTOGRAPHY 


Screen News, 3021 N. Narragansett Ave., Chicago 
Articles and fillers pertaining to the amateur 


Amateur 
34. (M-10) 
Joseph Sorren. 1c-2c, fillers $1 each; 


movie and 
photos $2-$5, 
(M) Illus- 


raphy, 353 Newbury St., Boston. 


trated technical articles. 
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Art News, 136 E. 57th - ; York. (Semi-M, Oct. through 


May; M, June through Sept. News articles on art or per- 
sonalities of artists. Alfr M. Frankfurter. 2c, Pub. 

Camera, The, Baltimore Life Bldg., Baltimore 1, Md. (M-35) 
Practical illustrated articles on photography and amateur cine- 
matogiaphy 500 to 1800; illustrations extra. Wenzell 
le up, Acc.; photos, $3-$5. 

Home Movies, 6060 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. (M-25) 
Articles on amateur movie making, 1500-2000; sketches and 
descriptions of movie making gadgets. Arthur E. Gavin. 
%c to lc, photos $1 to $10, Pub. 

Minicam Photography Magazine, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati. 
(M-25) Entertaining, instructive, inspiring articles on amateur 
photography, with illustrations; also helpful gadget ideas and 
cartoons on photography. Query. A. Mathieu, Mng. Ed 


Articles to $75, gadget items, $2 up, photos $5 up, Pub. 

Ss hot M i 343 State St., Rochester 4, 
(M-Free) Amateur snaps, all subjects; no candid shots 
Wyatt Brummitt. $3, Acc. 

Popular Photography, (Ziff-Davis) 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 1, (M-25) Articles of general reader interest on still pho- 
features, photographic success stories, how-to-make-it articles 
filler items 100-750, John R. Whiting, Mong. 
Ed.; Frank Fenner, Jr., 2c to 3c up, photos, $3-$5, 
cartoons, $10, Acc. 

U. S. Camera Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
(M) Fine photos with or without accompanying article ma- 
terial. Tom Mahoney, Ed., Edward D. Fales, Mng. Ed. $25 
to $100 per feature, Pub. 


striking photos. 
Tech. Ed., 


PICTURE MAGAZINES 


(M-25) Negrc 


Calumet St., Chicago 15. 
that tell a 


interested in featuring pictures 
Johnson. Acc. 
275 7th Ave., New 
motion pictures, 
sensational, authentic 
Balsam. 


Ebony, 5125 S. 
picture magazine 
story. John 

Exclusive, 
covering radio, 
other novel, 
subjects. Solomon 


_Life, Time and Life Bldg., New York 20 (W-10) Photos of na 
tional and world news events, human-interest picture series. 
Look, 511 5th Ave., New York 17. (Bi-W-10) Articles and 
photos of intense human interest and action; cartoons. Harlan 
Logan. Good rates, Acc. 


Movie Life, (Ideal) 295 Madison Ave., New York 17. (M-15) 
Informal, candid pictures of screen ‘personalities, well-cap- 
tioned. _ ‘‘Angle’’ stories done in pictures especially desired. 
Betty Etter. Good rates, Acc. 

Movie Stars Parade, (Ideal) 295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
(M-15) Articles on motion picture personalities to 1500 on as- 
signment only. Pat Murphy. Reasonable rates, Acc. 

National Veteran News, 624 W. Ocean Ave., Norfolk 1, Va. 
(M) Pictorial news of interest to all veterans. Frank Suili- 
van. $5 col., Acc. 

Navy Pictorial News, 624 W. 


York 1. (M)_ Picture stories 
television, books, sports, and 
fact-revealing human-interest 


Ocean Ave., Norfolk, Va. 


(M-15) Illustrated naval and sea stories. Frank Sullivan. 
$5 col. (10%x2”), Acc. 
Parade, 405 Lexington Ave., New York. (W-Sunday news- 


. Philip Barber, Mng. Ed. Picture stories. 
: New York 17. (Bi-W-10) Photos or 
all young man _ subjects; humorous detective stories without 
war background, 6000-9000. Victor Wagner. Good rates, Pub. 

Picture News in Color and Action, 118 E. 40th St., New 
York (M-10) News features and adventure-type serials’ based 
on true stories, suitable for comic-style picturization. Emile 
Gauvreau, Ex. 5 page, Acc. 

Picture-Wise (Par Publishing Co.), 
York 17. Entertaining, human interest photos; 
or deadline news photos. Beulah Getter. 


Scholastic Roto, 18 Journalism Bldg., Minneapolis 3. (M) 
Photos of a om School activities, complete with captions; no 
articles. ‘ub. 

See, Pcs Pub. Co.) 10 E. 40th St., New York. (Bi-M-10) 
Photos with authentic oat unusual story backgrounds. Candid 
action type preferred. All photos must be in -— taste, Also, 
human interest, glamour girl and controversial subjects. Time- 
ly, humorous cartoons, $5 up, photos; good prices, cartoons, 

ce. 

Stage Pictorial, 1501 Broadway, 
solicited material used at present. 


paper supplement.) 
“Pic,” 122 E. 42nd St.. 


220 E. 42nd St., New 
no cheesecake, 


New York. (M) No un- 


Nat N. Dorfman. 


MUSICAL 


Band Leaders, 215 4th Ave., New York 3. (M-15) Features 
dealing with band world personalities. Articles by assignment 
only. Send suggestions. Walter H. Holze. 2c up, Pub. 

Diapason, 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (M-15) Highly spe- 
cialized articles on organs, organists, church music, recital 
arene. reviews, 100-1000. S. E. Gruenstein. $2 to $4 col., 


Etude Music Magazine, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (M- 
25) Articles on musical pedagogics, 200-2000; photos, cartoons. 
James Francis Cooke. $4 column (600 words), Pub. 

Le Passe-Temps, 627 Dorchester St. W., Montreal, Canada. 
(M-25) Features on music, musicians, and all music subjects; 
photos; sketches, art, painting, sculpture, etc. Eddy Prevost. 
Query before submitting. Rates arranged. 

Metronome, 26 W. 58th St., New York. 

ular bands and orchestras, staff written. 
ndefinite rates, Pub. 

Musical Forecast, 514 Union Trust Bldg., 


(M-25) News of 
Barry Ulanov. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(M-20) Articles and news items of interest to musicians and 
laymen. 


$1 per column, Pub. 
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Our New York correspondent reports: “Claire 
Glassburg, editor of Hillman’s Real Romances, has 
just resigned to take an associate editor job at Fascr- 
nation Magazine. Miss Kay Meredith, formerly of 
Faweett’s, will take Claire’s place at Hillman. Mary 
Robbins is editor of Real Story. She has recently 
returned to this organization after the war absence 
and having a baby.” 

Firemen, 60 Batteryman March St., Boston 10, 
Mass., a monthly, uses technically accurate material 
relating to firemen and fire departments, fires, fire- 
fighting. Articles should run from 2 to 6 typewritten 
pages, and be well illustrated. Fillers, cartoons, and 
pictures must all have the fire-fighting angle. Pay- 
ment is made on publication at rates determined by 
the value of the article—sometimes as high as $10 
a published page. Cartoons and photos bring $3 for 
the first one, $1 for the second. Warren Y. Kimball 
is editor, Anne Bailey, associate editor. 

Procyon Press, Inc., 15 Maiden Lane, New York 
7, a new book company, is in the market for non- 
fiction books in the dollar field, mainly books of 
permanent value in the “how’’ field, which have 
potential large market appeal. 

American Family, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
will appear under its new ownership with the Sep- 
tember issue, if paper can be secured; otherwise, 
initial appearance will be in October. John W. 
Mullen, who has been retained as editor, states: 
“Many of the manuscripts in our hands were in the 
files of the former publishers. We have been dis- 
posing of these manuscripts as rapidly as possible— 
either rejecting and returning, or accepting. However, 
many bear no return name or address and still others 
have no return postage attached.” 

Magalettre, Woodside Haven Rd., Columbia 58, 
S. C., a monthly edited by Donald Clark, Jr., and 
devoted solely to poetry, pays 5 to 10 cents a line 
on acceptance for verse of any length except book. 
All supplementary rights are released to the author. 


Read, Facts, and New Book Digest, 75 West St., 
New York, have filed a petition in bankruptcy. At 
the present time there are no assets available for pay- 
ment to general creditors, according to the Creditors’ 
Committee, Publishers Service Co., Inc., H. R. 
Upright, Sec., 45 E. 17th St., New York 3. Several 
proposals for the continuance or liquidation of the 
publications have been submitted, but no definite 
action has been decided upon as we go to press. All 
claims from writers should be filed immediately 
with Mr. Upright at the above address. 

Theatre Time, 55 W. 42nd St., New York 18, a 
quarterly edited by William Keegan, pays a flat rate 
for articles of 1000 to 3000 words on topics of in- 
terest to the legitimate theatre audience. Fillers and 
photos are also used, and $5 is paid on publication 
for 10 questions with answers. 


Music Business, 1647 Broadway, New York, is a 
new magazine covering the business side of music 
from opera to jazz, with a readership that ranges 
from amateur song writers to musical educators, from 
juke box operators to serious musical societies. 
Publisher is John O’Connor, only survivor of the 
original Variety staft. 

Life Romances, 350 Sth Ave., New York,’ reports 
“Vastly overstocked.” 
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Redford Review has changed its address from 4808- 
10 Joy Road, to 17460 Lahser Road, Detroit 19, 
Mich. 

The National Concessionaire, 1451 Broadway, New 
York, a monthly edited by David A. Russell, needs 
material slanted for concessionaires in parks, circuses, 
carnivals, fairs, beaches, and amusement arcades. 
“Stories dealing with soft drinks, peanuts, concession 
items, attendance at fairs, are also good,” states Mr. 
Russell. ‘This is a magazine in the trade paper field, 
so articles should be kept short, but we can use a 
quantity of articles and news stories. But no puff 
stuff please. The publication is the only exclusive 
concessionaire magazine, and its coverage is ‘blank- 
et.’ " Payment is on publication at 1 cent a word 
minimum, $1 to $5 for photos. “Anything printed, if 
reprinted, must state that it was printed in the Na- 
tional Concessionaire, but anyone can reprint.” 


Canuck, 198 Bay St., Toronto 1, Ont. the bi-lingual 
youth magazine, has been discontinued. 


American Cookery, 11 E. 44th St., New York 17. 
has been changed to Better Food. Its articles on food 
are aimed at professional readers in the field—-do- 
mestic science teachers, dieticians, and_ institutional 
food managers. 


Dance, 520 W. 34th St.. New York 1. pays 3 
cents a word and up to 5 cents, on publication. for 
articles on dance subjects and personalities, approx'- 
mately 1000 words, and $5 for each dance photo 
used or spot drawing. Some verse on dance subiects 
is used. Rudolph Orthwine is editor and publisher 
Ezra Goodman, an editor. 


Motor Transport, Calgary, Alberta, the official 
organ of the Alberta Motor Transport Assn., though 
not yet in position to pay for contributions, would 
be glad to receive short articles and fillers, and even 
brief light verse dealing with anything of interest to 
the Motor Transport industry. Nothing over 800 
words can be used. ‘Unpublished writers will be 
welcome,”’ says Sidney May, editor, “and beginners 
will receive every consideration and advice when it 
is requested. As soon as the magazine has got thor- 
oughly launched, payment for contributions will be 
arranged.” 


The American Press, P. O. Box 6138, Washington, 
D. C., announces plans for a new quarterly, The 
American Scene, which, according to Louis Parra, 
“will be a Gateway to Recognition for the New Writ- 
er with talent.” Vignettes, sketches, articles on world 
affairs of from 200 to 400 words, vivid as to scenes 
and people, will be considered; also, brief, timely 
fiction, and short poems. Payment, according to Mr. 
Parra. will be made to outside contributors for articles 
and fiction, as soon as advertising revenue permits. 
“We will deal on ‘the Effect of the News.’ rather 
than on the news itself,” states Mr. Parra. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRIT::RS 


whose stories are not selling need expert revision of 
their scripts. Twenty years’ editorial experience qual- 
ifies me to render that assistance. Agents welcome 
stories ‘‘doctored’’ by me. Editors. agents and clients 
highly praise my work. TREMFLY MODERATE 
RATES. Free office report on one short story if you 
mention Author & Journalist. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 
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Air Force, the magazine formerly put out by the 
government, is now being published by the Phillip 
Andrews Publishing Co., Phillip Andrews, editor, 545 
Sth Ave., New York 17. At present no free-lance 
material is being bought but Mr. Andrews expects a 
little later to be in the market for outstanding articles 
of interest to those who have served or are serving 
in the Air Force. Appeal must be, however, to 
civilian flying. Length limit is 2500 words; payment, 
on acceptance, from $50 to $200, with pictures, $3 
to $5 apiece. 

Highlights for Children, Honesdale, Pa., is a new 
monthly edited by Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers, for 
children 6 to 12. Dr. Myers requires vivid short 
stories, full of imagery and action, good short, mod- 
ern verse, and easy, simple things to do. Payment 
is made on publication (not more than six months 
after acceptance) at liberal rates, with a wide range, 
varying with the merit of the manuscript. An im- 
mediate need is for good free-lance illustrators. 


The Westlake Publishing Co., Penn Yann, N. Y.., 
publisher of Aero Review, has formed the Aero & 
Marine Book Club, which will concentrate on books 
about aviation and boating, both fiction and text- 
books, including war books which have an aviation or 
boating angle. 

Amour is another in the list of love-story magazines 
published at 125 E. 46th St., New York 17. Require- 
ments are similar to those for Leading Love, Golden 
Love Tales, Magic Love, and Winning Love, listed 
in our June Quarterly Market List. 


HIDDEN SECRETS REVEALED 
IN HANDWRITING 


Yours—His—or Hers. 200 words $1.00; 400 words 
$2.00 Special Analysis $3.00. Personally analyzed 
and typed. 

S. J. BROWN 
4655 Lake Park Ave., Chicago 15, Illinois 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Pica Type 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat. accurate. 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, 
with flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. 
First copy on Eaton—16 pound bond; carbon free. 
Mailed flat with your original. Fifty cents 1,000 
words. Novels. shorts. 


Marie Adams, 1612 High St., Des Moines, Iowa 


POLIVOPE—-OUR FRIEND IN OUR NEED 


A polivope equals two ordinary envelopes in roundtrip service 
and by eliminating the wecece enclosed-return-envelope saves 
weight, postage and containers—saving more than its cost. 
Polivopes, sizes 8%x11”, for book-length scripts, 
spread out for odd size cartoon 

Price $1.00 a group of 20 na 
Roundtrip or Combination Mail 


Approved by the U. S. Post” Office Dept. 
When Polivope’s unused—we both lose. 


G. E. POWELL, Envelopes 
2032 cast 74th Street Los Angeles 1, Calif. 


BOOK AUTHORS! 


If you have faith in that rejected manuscript 
why waste time, money and effort in having it 
returned to you? You tell us what New York 
publisher has it and our service will pick it up 
and deliver it to any other publisher in New 
York you mention. We are not agents. A 
postal card will bring details. Do it now! Ad- 
dress: Scripters Service, 558 West 193rd Street, 
New York 33, N. Y. 


either of two styles— 


information. 
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1000 Jokes Magazine,“Dell Publications, 149 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16, edited by Charles Saxon, 
pays $15 minimum for art ideas for double-spread 
features. It is also a market for humorous anecdotes 
or ideas that can be rewritten to conform to style of 
their “Louder and Funnier’ department, and for 
really funny poems. Submission of clipped material 
is only a waste of postage. 


The Open Door, 175 Market St., Paterson, N. J., 
has been renamed Thriftway Family Home. Sugges- 


tions for articles should be submitted to Walter 
Fillan, editor. 
Henry Schuman, publisher at 2 E. 70th St., New 


York 21, will publish this fall the first in an ex- 
tensive long-range series of biographies and histories 
for young people of high school and junior college 
age. Authors will be qualified specialists in various 
fields, including science, medicine, technology, and the 
social sciences. A similar series for adults is likewise 
being developed. 


A Teen Age Book Clyb, purpose of which is to 
“induce teen-agers to read, love, and accumulate good 
books,” is being sponsored by Pocket Books, Inc., 
under the direction of Martha Huddleston. Address 
is 1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20. 
Each month five titles will be offered. These will be 
described in a leaflet, Teen Age Book News, which 
will be distributed by the teacher or librarian who 
will take the students’ orders and collect 25 cents for 
each book ordered. Every fifth month there will be 
given a free dividend book for each four books pur- 
chased. The five titles will range from the world’s 
finest literature to the best mystery and adventure 
stories—modern novels, classics, non-fiction, collec- 
tions, guides, humor. Librarians and teachers make up 
the selection committee. 


Divine Healing Stories, Macfadden Publications, 
535 Sth Ave., New York, formerly known as Your 
Faith, pays approximately 2 cents a word, except by 
special arrangement, on publication, for inspirational 
personal experience articles showing how faith helps. 
It is edited by Ange Brashing. 


U. S. Home, 1860 Broadway, New York 23, is 
a new magazine in the home field being brought out 
by Harvey Publications. It will feature articles on 
new home planning and construction, modernization, 
gardening, food, financing, new equipment, materials, 
etc., and will be aimed at the millions of Americans 
whose earnings are in the middle income bracket. “U. 
S. Home,” writes Stanley Gerstin, editorial director, 
“will be devoted to raising homemaking standards 
by aiding Americans to live better in the present and 
plan better for the future. It will be edited for 
people who live in rented houses and apartments as 
well as home owners. Editorial features will reflect 
building, remodeling, and decorating possibilities and 
trends and will be handled in the light of prevailing 
conditions affecting the greater number of American 
families.’ Contributions must reflect ideas that have 
class, are original, practical, and useful. Only sub- 
jects of interest to large groups of homemakers likely 
to have similar problems are desired. Editorial sub- 
jects will be classified into the following categories; 
material of specific interest to men; material of spe- 
cific interest to women; material aimed specifically at 
people who rent houses and apartments; material 
aimed specifically at home owners and prospective 
home owners. All material will be valuated on the 
extent of its appeal to urban, suburban. and rural 
homemakers. Photographs must be carefully selected 
and composed, and = high technical quality. Mr. 
Gerstin did not mention rates to be paid. 
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Fat Wives Magazine, Macfadden Publications, 535 
Sth Ave., New York 17, is now appearing under a 
new title, How to Reduce Stories Magazine. Editorial 
policy, however, remains the same as first announced. 
Chief demand is for personal reducing experiences, 
preferably with good pictures of the reducers . 
ratio about 50-50 men and women. Rate is $5 a 
picture, 2 cents a word on publication for stories 
between 1000 and 1250 words. Harmony Haynes 
edits. 

August 15, 1946, is the new date for closing of the 
contest announced by Julian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th 
St., New York, for the best book combating intoijer- 
ance in America. The award is $6500. 


Florida Fireman, 73 S.W. 1st St.. Miami 32, Fla., 
pays on acceptance at unstated rates for short stories 
on fires, short fact items and fillers, news items 
photos, all on fires. “Anything that deals with fires 
or fire fighting,” says H. R. Chase, editor. 


Hartsdale House, 220 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 
is a new publishing firm which will bring out illu- 
strated editions of the classics. Joseph M. Baruch is 
president. 


Hillhouse Press, 432 Temple St., New Haven 11, 
Conn., will bring out its first book in June. The firm, 
of which Mark Keller is editor, will publish scien- 
tific books chiefly, particularly in the field of medi- 
cine and allied sciences. 


The Homemaker, 1745 Broadway, New York 19, 
edited by Ann Ross, uses articles and feature stories, 
paying at the rate of 2 cents a word. Articles should 
deal with decorating, home care, child care, fashion, 
beauty and health, sewing, hobbies for homemakers 
and similar related subjects; features should be pro- 
files or thumbnail sketches of well-known female 
personalities or average housewives. “The Homemak- 
er,” says, Miss Ross, ‘is interested in any manuscript 
covering a subject of interest to the modern wife and 
mother.” Photographs and drawings with manuscripts 
are desired. 


Glass Digest, 225 Lafayette St., New York 12, 
a monthly devoted primarily to the business of the 
Flat Glass and Allied Industries (structural and 
building glass, plate glass, store fronts, sash ard trim, 
show cases, auto glass replacement, rolled and prism 
glass, glass blocks, mirrors, valances, etc.) wants 
articles to be “factual, objective, true, timely, crisp 
and to the point,” according to Frederick D. Rich, 
managing editor. “Our motto is ‘Boil it down!’ 
Conceive, think, write concisely and be everlastingly 
sure of Names, Titles, and Facts.’ Space is given to 
art glassware, glass and plastic novelties, glass gift- 
wares, spun glass, glass wool, glass as insulating 
medium, and other newly developed types and uses of 
glass and/or plastics in proportion to their value and 
interest to the industry. 


Humor, 113 W. 57th St., New York 19, bi-monthly 
edited by Alexander Segal, pays on acceptance—at 
“standard rates’, according to Ruth Bolles of the 
editorial department—for humorous articles, 1000 to 
3000 words, humorous short stories, maximum Jength, 
3000 words, 30-line editorials, verse, fillers, etc. 
Material should deal humorously with family life, 
Hollywood, Broadway, radio, politics, and anything 
that comes under the American scene. 


Book Reader is a forthcoming pocket-size magazine 
soon to be brought out by the publishers of Omni- 
book, 76 9th Ave., New York. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bigelow has been named managing editor of the new 
monthly which will contain three book abridgments. 
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A Book that Certain Factions «ould 
Like to See Out of Print! 


WRITING FOR A LIVING 
By Richard Tooker $2.50 
Second Edition, Cloth, Jacketed. 
“How to Publish Your Own Writing Profitably” 


Oc 
A Distinctive Help Plan 
Criticism, Ghosting, Revision that has 
helped writers into slicks many times. 
(See “The Wild Stallion’ recent Es- 
quire.) $1.00 for consideration (short). 
or SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


RICHARD TOOKER 


c/o Sunland Publishers 
P. O. Box 14 Phoenix, Ariz. 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on 
good quality bond paper; carbon free. Minor correc- 
tions in spelling, punctuation, and grammar, if desired. 
Every page proof read. Mailed flat. Fifty cents 1000 
words. 15 percent discount over 10,000. 


AMELIA POEHLER | 
913 E. Kilbourn Ave. Milwzukee 2, Wis. | 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas in FREE 

newspapers, magazines and books. Splen- 

did opportunity to ‘‘break-into’’ fascinat- 

ing writing field. May bring you up to DETAILS 

$5.00 per hour spare time. Experience un- 

Write FREE details. NO OBLI- 
TION. Postcard will 


COMFORT warren's 
200-T38 South Seventh (2) 


. Louis, Mo. 


Professional Individual Training for Writers 


Constructive criticism of ms. Individual assign- 
ments and training for beginning and advanced 
writers. Personal Collaborations. 
RATES: 90c per 1000 words to 5000; 50c per 

1000 thereafter. 

FREE REPORT ON NOVELS. 
Write for information concerning beginner’s 
course and personal collaboration. 
All Mss. Except Novels Returned Within 10 
Days. 
Cincinnati Classes. 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


Six years editor national writer’s magazine. 
574-B Terrace Ave. Cincinnati 20, Ohio 


DOUBLE wririnc INCOME 


Wr'te SALABLE STORIES by using a ‘Sherwood Brief."’ 

Stop wasting time on stories that don't sell. Double 
your writing income—and mcre—ly devoting writing 
talent wholly to character motivated, action 
packed STO RI IES THA LL. 

A “Sherwood Brief’’ is a oon draft of a story. It con. 
sists of a@ concentrated, soundly plotted narrative, exciting 
descriptions, natural conversation, correct lingo, trade names, 
and sparkling action incidents—all written expressly for 
you. From this Brief you write your own story in your 
own words—the quick, easy way. 

You will be amazed at how easy it is to write successfully 
using ‘‘Sherwood Briefs.”’ One client sold 3 stories from 4 
Briets. A radio writer uses a Brief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


Author, orld Traveler, Radio A Lerturer 
Studio Cloverly Ave., Calif. 
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Judy's, Judy Bldg., 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
16, is now paying 114 cents a word on acceptance 
for current-interest articles, 800 to 1400 words in 
length, and short stories, 800 to 1600 words. 


Patterns for Poems ..... .25 
Where To Find Plots .... 25 
Article Season Chart 
Criticism $1.00 per Thousand Words 
Dept. A 
eee 


HUGH L. PARKE AGENCY 
Highland Park P. O. Box 3471, 
Detroit, Mich. 


WRITERS’ SUPPLIES, BOOKS and COURSES 


Envelopes for mailing manuscripts flat, 25 outgoing 
and 25 return, $1.25; for manuscripts folded twice, 
50 outgoing and 50 return, $1.25; 75 6% x 9%, $1.25. 
Postpaid to 4th zone: beyond that add 10 per cent. 


Picking Checks from and Magazines__25c 
Other books, courses, "FREE. ‘Lists. 


UNDERHILL PRESS, BEEBE, ARKANSAS 


NOVICE WRITERS PREFERRED 


We tell you what to write and how to write it. 
A Dime will bring booklet of Instruction to write 
and submit what we want to buy and publish. 
We are your Market. “You Can Learn to Write My 
Way”. 

Editor 


Anderson Publications, Vineburg, Calif. 
Established 1925 


“OVER YOUR SHOULDER”’ 
If a professional commercial prose writer stood by your 
side and directed you “Over Your Shoulder” just what to 
do, you would be a selling writer almost immediately. 
Therefore, Mr. Jack Woodford has planned and will super- 
vise just such a writing course to a select number of 
promising writers. No contract to sign. Start and stop 
when you like. No monthly payments. Text books etc. 
furnished free. Get the full facts before starting ANY 
WRITING COURSE. No obligation. 

INTERNATIONAL WRITERS 


P. O. Box 7336-A Houston 8, Texas 


Free MAGAZINE 


If you would like to earn 
money by writing, or if you H 


already write for pay, you G- i 


Carl Anderson, 


owe it to yourself to send 
for FREE copy of WRITER’S . ~—-#F 
GUIDE—t e fastest-grow- 
ing, most comprehensive 
magazine of its type pub- 
lished. Nationally known | 
writers tell you how to get’ 
ideas, write and sell them. 
Lists over 500 active buying | 
markets with editors’ needs, 
names and addresses. Sup- 
ply of FREE copies limited i 
so send for your copy TO.- ~ - 
DAY! Penny powers willdo. Or today! 

12 $2.00. Sent on FREE-TRIAL basis. 
SEND ONEY now! Write today! 

WRITER’S potdhes @ 200-T64 S. 7th, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 
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Hide and Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, (Eastern office, 10 High St., Boston 10). 
a weekly with 55 years of publishing behind it, 
intends to use a substantially greater number of 
feature articles in 1946. These should deal with 
any branch of the shoe manufacturing field—articles 
about new shoe factory operations, types of footwear, 
personnel problems, materials, styles, lasts, machinery 
and equipment, merchandising, plants, plastics, vol- 
ume shoe buyers and chains, personalities, etc.—in 
fact, anything of interest and value to the shoe manu- 
facturer. Needed also are feature articles dealing 
with any branch of the tanning or leather products 
field—articles about new tanning processes, materials, 
wholesaling, machinery and equipment, plant Jayouts, 
personnel problems, new or novel uses of leather. 
etc. “We like to be queried first on all proposed 
articles,’ writes William A. Rossi, Eastern and 
feature editor. ‘We'll give all the help and team- 
work we can. Our features run up to 2000 words, 
with strict censorship on padding. Right now we 
are paying 1 to 1 1-2 cents a word, with $1 to $3 
for photos. Photos will often get an article over 
the ‘maybe’ line. We also use plenty of news items, 
foreign items included. There's room for new cor- 
respondents in shoe and leather towns, with an 
opportunity for a small but steady income on these 
items for those willing to earn it.” 


Crime Doctor Mystery Magazine. vlanned for fall 
appearance. wants shorts from 2000 to 5000 words. 
for which 5 cents a word will be paid on accentance. 
Address Joan Coons, managing editor, 400 Madison 
Ave.. New York 17. 

The address of Edward C. Dangel of Waverly 
House, mentioned in a recent report of our New 
York correspondent, is 18 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


The Military Service Publishing Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa., writes: “We are always in the market for manu- 
scripts by military writers. or civilian authors who 
are qualified to deal authoritatively with military 
topics. The subjects may or may not relate to events 
or developments in World War II, so long as they 
partake of qualities that fall within our scope of pub- 
lishing concern . . . Assurance is given that all manu- 
scripts which might interest us,’’ states Robert Ham- 
mond Murray, editor, “will be received appreciatively, 
and that prompt and speedy reading and decision will 
be forthcoming.” 

True Aviation is another bi-monthly being put out 
by The Parents’ Institute, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Ave.., 
New York 17. This publication, edited by J. D. 
Freudy, pays $6 a page for comic scripts on aviation, 
3 cents a word on acceptance for aviation material 
of various kinds—true adventure stories; descriptions 
of brand new airplanes and their performance; pro- 
file articles; stories about war heroes who are finding 
a place for themselves in peacetime civil aviation; 
credible (not fantastic) predictions of aviation pos- 
sibilites; pre-flight subjects; current aviation prob- 
lems and developments; oddities in aviation news. 
Material may run from filler length to 1800 words. 
Authors’ instructions are available for a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Around the Copy Desk’ is a book of graded ex- 
ercises in news-editing, by Bastian—Case—W olseley, 
supplementing the Bastian-Case text, “Editing The 
Day's News,”’ both published by The Macmillan Co. 
and both widely used in college journalism classes. 
The revised edition is $3. 


The Author & Journalist 
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Calling All Girls, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
17, will shortly be enlarged from comic size to 
standard size, and will be in the market for much 
more fiction for girls between the ages of 12 and 16 
years. Comics have been discontinued, and there 
will be added more fashion pages, and a special de- 
partment on decorating. Payment is made on accept- 
ance at 3 cents to 5 cents a word. Frances Ullmann 
is editor. 

The Boston Transcript, 8 Beacon St., Boston 8, 
Mass., a monthly slick magazine bearing the name 
of that famous old New England newspaper, is offer- 
ing a flat $25 for articles, 1500 to 2000 words in 
length, $15 for articles 1000 words or less, $1 to $5 
for verse, and $5 each for pictures. “We shall use 
mostly New England features, personality pieces, etc., 
with occasional serious-fact articles,” states John C. 
Donahue, editor. Occasionally a slick short story of 
1800 words will be considered. Verse should be of 
filler length (1 to 7 inches), preferably light, com- 
mercial. Payment is made “after acceptance, before 
publication.” 

The Buyer, 355 Peachtree St. N. E., Atlanta, Ga.. 
pays 2 cents a word (including staff revisions and 
cutlines) on publication. for articles about retail 
stores in the Southeast which sell gifts or housefur- 
nishings lines, and about unusual manufacturing con- 
cerns making gifts, china. glass, pottery. and house- 
wares. Material my run from 500 to 1500 words, 
and should be a-.ompanied by glossy prints of store 
exteriors and/or interiors. W. E. Snowden, Jr., is 
managing <itor, Betty Howell, associate editor. 


Inte: vitional America, 220 W. 42nd St., New York, 
pukiished every second month, reports an abundant 
supply of material from firms. “However,” states 
Leo Campagnano, editor, “we are always interested 
in news items on new products and develonments 
and news in general affecting international trade.” 


Children’s Play Mate Magazine, 3025 E. 75th St.. 
Cleveland 4. Esther Cooper, editor. writes: “Chil. 
dren’s Play Mate tries to report within two weeks and 
pays 1 cent per word on acceptance. While difficul- 
ties with manuscripts are at a minimum, we do have 
our quota of material submitted without the author’s 
name or address. rejected scripts sent back to us un- 
claimed. and scripts incorrectly addressed. We make 
every effort, nevertheless. to be cooperative. and are 
always interested in seeing material from new writ- 

Myra Keen. Pot Pourri editor of Magazine Digest 
20 Spadina Road, Toronto, Canada, wrote a contri- 
butor: “Please be advised that we are unable to ac- 
knowledge or return any material sent to our filler or 
Pot-Pourri department.”’ The fillers submitted cover- 
ed 13 pages. 

Journal of Living, 1819 Broadway at Columbus 
Circle. New York 23. has corrected its statement of 
requirements to read: Inspirational. philosonhic and 
practical advice articles on longevity, nutrition, health, 
personal problems. Leonard M. Leonard is editor, 
Frances Goodnight, features editor. Excellent rates are 
promised. 

Geriatrics, 84 S. 10th St., Minneapolis 2. is a 
medical journal using only professional articles on 
diseases and processes of aging. 

Disc, Triad Magazines. Inc., 67 W. 4th St., New 
York 18, is mostly staff-written or on assignment. 
Articles are all brief, about 2000 words. What ma- 
terial is purchced is paid for on acceptance, at vari- 
ous rates “depending on the writer.” Editor is Law- 
rence Falkenburg; managing editor, Michael Bruno. 
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YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publica- 
tion, and in anthology and other poetry contests. This 
nation-wide record improves constantly. 


For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their 
verse, including my work as instructor in versification 
at New York University and William and Mary Col- 
lege. Most of my work with private pupils, ranging 
from beginners to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by 
correspondence. My Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 
($3.07) and Poets’ Handbook ($2.60) are now standard. 
Why neglect longer the many profits from versifica- 
tion? Write today; you are unfair to yourself to delay 
longer. Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD BOZENKILL 


DELANSON, N. Y. 


ED BODIN 

545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17, 
Bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp and 
book markets. He has ro course and 
never circularizes, but treats authors es 
individuals. Welcomes talented writers 
only—not those who think they can buy 
their way. He sells his own writings, too. 


? ? ARE YOU SELLING ? ? 


The BURNING QUESTION is not, DO YOU WRITE? 
but, DO YOU SELL? Clifton Anderson knows Editors— 
Knows what they WANT—How to write what they 
BUY! Send NOW for his book, “How to Write Stories 
THAT SELL!” $1.00 Postpaid, and Money Back if 
Dissatisfied. 
WORTHWHILE BOOK SERVICE 
2224 E. North Avenue 
BALTIMORE 13, MARYLAND 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
ACCURATE — NEAT 
SPEEDY, DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
50c — 1009 Words 
One carbon furnished, if requested 


HELEN GREEN 


Chico, Calif. 


Box 266 


, AS REQUESTED 


Many writers have asked that I expand my services to 
include collaborative revision of manuscripts which have 
not been worked on in collaboration. NOW AVAILABLE, 
exhaustive collaborative revision of your manuscripts at 
the rate of for manuscripts up to 3000 words, $10 for 
lengths up to 7500 words. Special quotations on longer 
lengths. All scripts serve as your introduction to me for 
possible collaboration on full time basis. No literature, 
inclose full fees with manuscripts. 


WRITER 


P. O. Box 403 Blue Ash, Ohio 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance, maintained 
year in and year out, explain the long life of 
the OLDEST WRITERS SERVICE (established 
1893). A complete service for short stories, 
BOOKS, articles, essays, verse—we criticize. 
revise, type, market. Catalog Free of Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio 


CHECK A DAY! 


Cash in on the enormous demand for magazine fillers. 
“CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS” shows how to “hit 
upon” ideas, how to gather material. and how to write 
and sell these short articles up to 10c per word. This 
guide furnishes 365 subjects—one a day for year!—and 
ives markets. Special. 50c. You also need A 
MONTH YOUR CAMERA,” a ‘‘must” for article 
writers and camera fans. 50c. 


FRANK A. DICKSON 
808 Elizabeth St. Anderson, S8. C. 


Tell the Advertiser, “I Saw Your Message in A. & J.” 
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CARTOON GAGWRITERS! 

Let me, a selling gagwriter, criticize your gags 
—Eight for One Dollar. 

M. KENNEY 


P. O. Box 168, New Albany, Ind. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market 
open to beginning writers, and the only one where 
you can EARN AS YOU LEARN! One of my grad- 
uates sells more than $100 worth of stories and ar- 

ly. M ecial course of instruction in 
G FOR THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches 
te Fama | it is necessary to know. Write for terms 
Mention Author & Journalist. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


?? PURSE LEAK ?? 


Does MONEY slip Through YOUR Fingers? Stop the 
LEAKS by reading “HOW TO KEEP YOUR MONEY, 
and Attract GOOD LUCK,”’ by George S. Clason, the 
Personal-Finance Expert. 
$1.00—Postpaid, and Money Back if Dissatisfied. 
BOOK SERVICE 

2224 E. North Avenue 

BALTIMORE 13, MARYLAND 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Brown Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers 
have bought these from me for years. 

25 9 x 12 and 25 9% x 12% $1.00 

50 No. 10 and 50 No. 11 1.00 

32 6 x 9 and 32 6% x 9% 1.00 


Add postage for 3 Ibs. on each of the first two groups and 


for 2 lbs. on third group. Writers’ Books bought, sold, 

rented. 

LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202-AJ Hernando, Miss. 
Writers’ Supplies Since °35. 


SYNDICATE YOUR IDEAS! 
Toughest Market to Crash 


Rejection slips do not tell the story! 


’LL TELL YOU THE SCORE! As a former 
syndicate salesman for the Chicago Times Syn- 
dicate and the Chicago Sun Syndicate | will pass 
on to you what | learned while personally sell- 
ing features to editors and publishers in 48 
states. 


| take the time to give your column, comic 
strip, panel, etc. a thorough constructive criti- 
cism. 


If your stuff stinks, I'll say so, but I'll tell you 
why and try to set you on the right track. If 
there is real hope for you, I'll help you nurse 
your idea along. 


As a producer of features, we are looking for 
talent. Send samples of your work at no obli- 
gation. 


CRITICISM COLLABORATION MARKETING 
NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE FEATURES 


(No fiction or articles, please) 


Reading and Criticism Fee—$10 


CHARLES A. TEPPER 
TEPPER-McCANN PRODUCTIONS 
21 W. 47th St., N.Y.C. PE. 6-3625 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 
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Frederic Warne & Co., 79 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, writes a contributor: “We regret that we 
are not at present doing any publishing in_ this 
country, except as instructed by, and in conjunction 
with our London House.” 


Young Canada, and The Challenge, Presbyterian 
publications, published at 165 Elizabeth St., Toronto, 
Ont., the former for junior and teen-age boys and 
girls, the latter for young people, 16 years and up, 
are now buying very few stories, but are still in the 
market for illustrated articles of interest to the re- 
spective age groups, 500 to 1000 words. Some 
verse is used by both publications. Varying rates 
are paid on publication, according to N. C. Smith, 
editor. 


Gas Appliance Merchandising, 9 E. 38th St., New 


York 16, is still looking for a few more regular 
staff contributors, according to Phil Lance, field 
editor. 


Resources, Coast Publications, 690 Market St., San 
Francisco 4, is entirely staff-written, according to 
Edin Busclow, editor. ‘ 


Southern Agriculturist, Nashville, Tenn., is again 
in the market for short fiction 800 to 2500 words 
in length. Fair rates are paid, according to Charleen 
McClain, feature and fiction editor. 


Gourmet, Penthouse, Plaza Hotel, New York 19; 
Atom and The Young Scientist, 1950 Curtis St., 
Denver 2, and Wee Wisdom, Kansas City, Mo., have 
asked that their listing be dropped as they are all out 
of the market for contributed material. 


The Dierkes Press, 1212 Washington St., La Porte, 
Ind. will shortly be in the market for short-shorts 
(900 to 1200); short stories (2500 to 6000), and 
novelettes (15,000 to 25,000). The short-shorts, ac- 
cording to the announcement, will be read for possible 
publication in the quarterly magazine, and the novel- 
ettes will be considered for book publication. At pres- 
ent, no payment can be made for fiction, but the 
publishers claim that “most of the leading universities 
and large public libraries in the country are on our 
subscription list,” should assure a wide audience for 
published material. Dierkes Press books are pub- 
lished on a royalty basis and contracts are arranged 
with the authors. 

Holiday, the Curtis Publishing Co., Independence 
Square, Philadelphia 5, announces the appointment 
of Miss Margaret Hockaday, formerly with Harper's 
Bazaar, as fashion editor to cover the field of proper 
clothes for vacation and travel. 


Education Projects, Inc., 1396 St. Catherine St., 
Montreal, publisher of Teen Talk, Canadian Heroes, 
and other publications, is reported in bankruptcy. 
The authorized trustees are Lamarre & Lamarre, 19 
St. James St., W., Montreal. 


Leatherneck, now located at 1336 New York Ave., 
N. W., Washington 13, D. C., uses only articles by 
Marine personnel. Major R. A. Campbell, U.S.M.C., 
is editor. 


The Pan American, 1150 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 19, states: “We use some humorous arti- 
cles concerning travel incidents in South America; 
also, we would like true adventure stories of South 
America.”” These are in addition to business and in- 
dustrial articles on Latin America, and fillers. Mini- 
mum rates are 1 cent a word. 


The 16 Millimeter Reporter, 545 Sth Ave., New 
York 17, does not purchase any articles. “We are a 
trade paper devoted to all news of the factual film in 
16mm width,” states David Bader, editor. 


The Author & Journalist 


CONSULT 
A Selling Writer 


| have just sold my new novel, “King of 
the Prairies,” to the largest book publisher 
in England. No literary counsellor can do 
more with your writings than he does with 
his own, but when you work with me you 
take nothing for granted, because |! sell 
what | write. Let me help you in making 
your manuscript sell, too. 

| have no ‘‘courses” to offer, but I'll pro- 
vide the individual service your work re- 
quires, whether it be editing, criticism or 
complete revision. 

Send me your name and address, and I'll 
answer promptly with complete details. Write 
today; let’s get started now. 


601 SO. VERMONT AVE., LOS ANGELES 5 


CHARLES 


POE T Ss e Send self-addressed stamped envelope 
* for 1946 PRIZE PROGRAM: Quarterly 
$25; Poetry Book Contest. etc. You will re- 

— also d eocript tion of HELP YOURSELF HAND- 
poors ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEN! 


pore A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


FREE 
A Copy of Sensational 
“LET’S WRITE SHORT-SHORTS”’ 
will be sent you free when you submit two of your 


best short-short stories for detailed critical anaiysis 
at total cost of only $3.95. Limited offer. Don’t wait. 


FOY EVANS 


Dept. AJ Box 689 Athens, Ga. 


BIG DIME’S WORTH! 
Here’s Something. New Por Writers! 


Take 4 choice of any of these taelys new bro 
chure a Wycliffe A. Hill, author of ‘Plot Genie” 
and A. icle ee Made Easy’’—for a dime each! 
Stamps or coin 


Genie Formula for Radio or Stage Play Plot 
. The Article Writing Formula 
. How to Syndicate What You Write 
How to Criticize Your Own Story 
How to Protect Your Story Idea 
How to Write a Book in Six Days 
Plot Ideas From the Subconscious Mind 
oferty Writing Self Taught 
w to Write Your Life Story 
10. ted to Choose a Success Pen Name 
11. How to Market Your Story 
12. Interesting Story Openings 


All Twelve for $1.00. Descriptive literature on The 
Plot Genie System, including sample plot demonstra- 
tion. and on ‘Article Writing Made Easy’’ sent free 
upon request. 


GENIE PLOT CARDS—10c 
Supply innumerable plot synopses. New! _ Differ- 
nt Pra ctical! Demonstrates PLOT GENIE Sys- 
tem. dime or stamps. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 302, 8161 West Third St., 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


CALL FOR MAGAZINE STORIES 
AND BOOK MANUSCRIPTS !! 


With new magazines being published and book 
publishers about to return to former policies, 
NOW is the time to ACT. 


The market is good, and editors are seeking 
new writers. If you have time and writing 
ability, this is your harvest season and you need 
an established agent to handle your scripts 
promptly and efficiently. 

Ask for our magazine map which shows our 


location and explains how we help you get your 
share of the checks. 


Typing service at regular rates. 


Careful consideration given to all requests for 
information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 
Phone: Ashland 4-7265 


155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
In the HEART of the publishing district. 


Specializing in personal submission to editors. 


(Please state if you own Plot Genie) 


Here Is the Easiest Way to 


WRITE for PAY 


| want new writers interested 
in. cashing hundreds _ of 
checks of $1 to $100, offer- 
ed each month. No previous 


experience necessary. Send 


postcard for = R 3 
information— E 
FREE. INFORMATION 


Saunders It. Cummings 


467-A Independence Bldg., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


When Writing Advertisers, Mention The Author & Journalist 


July, 1946 
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—By James Sledge, is a slide-rule for fiction. 

Says Critic Robert Marlowe of Boston: ‘‘Houdini once 
devised a gadget that would open any safe. Think 
of the dough you'd make if you had that formula! 
Well, the next best thing, if not better, is the formula 
James Sledge gives you in FICTION GRADER. | 
guarantee that with it you'll be able to open the safe 
of any editor, publisher, or producer in the country!” 
This book will save the beginning and professional 
writer much time and money by its guiding informa- 
tion and direction. 

Says another critic: ‘James Sledge’s FICTION GRADER 
is for the literary worker what uranium is to the 


Atomic Bomb.”’ 
Postpaid, $2.50. 


GUILD PUBLISHING CO. 
P. O. Box 7306 Houston 8, Texas 


BEGINNERS—WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES! 


You need only average ability and spare time to earn 
money writing for the juvenile magazines. From five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 
ing, I have learned that the juvenile field is the be- 
ginner’s best bet. My new up-to-date six lesson course, 
prepared specially for beginners, wiil teach you how to 
write to sell. Send for particulars. 

HELEN McMILLIAN 
6233 Delmar Blvd. 


5012 S.VAN NESS AVE., LOS ANGELES 37, CALIF. TEL. AX. 19386 
GHOST WRITER 


Selling author with years of experience in distinctive 
ghosting 0: novels and all types of writing, including 
radio commercials and advertising copy. Also Hollywood 
Studio representative for Nicholas Literary Agency to sub- 
mit novel manuscripts. Return postage required on inquiry. 


St. Louis 5, Mo. 


Vil Do It For You! 


Are you sick of rejects? Have you some good story 
plots or ideas but lack the time or ability to write 
them up in the professional style essential to reap 
checks from editors? Then send your rejected 
scripts or ideas and plots to me with 50c reading 
fee for each short plot idea or script not over 
15CO words; $1 over 1500 and not over 3000; 25c 
each additional 1000 or part thereof; and | will 
read it and quote it and quote you a reasonable 
fee for rewriting, polishing, building up the plot, 
etc., on your story—in short, doing all possible to 
turn it into a better sales bet. If your plot or script 
has no potentialities for sale I'll not let you waste 
your money on it and will give you a brief criti- 
cism. Reading fee is credited against ghost-writing 
fee if accepted for this service. 


| have ghost-written millions of words of stories, 
articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print 
and make money on your raw story material. Par- 
ticulars free. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. A NEW ULM, MINN. 


Sports Digest, 552 S. Serrano St., Los Angeles 5, 
Ben Jaffe, managing editor, Jud Wright, editor, does 
not pay for articles other than to members of its own 


staff. 
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PRIZE CONTESTS 


Seattle Junior Programs, Inc., has announced its 
Fourth Annual Playwriting Contest, with a First 
Prize of $150, Second Prize, $75, and Third Prize. 
$50, for the best original plays, and a special $100 
prize for the best adaptation. The purpose of this 
competition is to encourage the writing of plays of 
high standard for performance before chi!d audiences. 
There is no restriction as to subject. All other factors 
being equal, consideration will be given plays utilizing 
Northwest material. They must be approximately 
one hour forty minutes in playing time, preferably 
in two acts. Simplicity in required properties and 
scenery is desired. Plays may be augmented by music 
and dancing, and should be designed for performance 
before child audiences varying in age from 6 to 14 
years. The plays shall be unproduced and the ex- 
clusive property of the owner. Plays which have been 
produced in tryout with the author working with 
one particular group shall be considered eligible if 
the production has been dene to test the play and to 
improve it through production. Adaptations from 
non-dramatic sources and from foreign plays (provid- 
ed that originality transcends mere translation) may 
be submitted, but they must be accompanied by a 
statement of indebtedness and (if based upon any 
currently copyrighted work) by a proper authorization 
from the owner to dramatize and to grant production 
rights. Manuscripts should be addressed to Miss Mur- 
iel Mawer, Executive Secretary, Seattle Junior Pro- 
grams, Inc., 1386 Dexter Horton Bldg., Seattle 4, 
Wash., postmarked not later than midnight December 
15, 1946. For complete details write to Miss Mawer. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., in cooperation with The 
Southwest Review, is offering a prize of $1000, ex- 
clusive of royalties, for the best book manuscript or 
book project submitted by a writer of fiction or non- 
fiction whose work has previously appeared in the 
Review. The work submitted may be either a com- 
plete manuscript, or a complete synopsis together with 
the finished chapters. Closing date is December 15, 
1946. All manuscripts should be sent to 2 Park St., 
Boston, Mass., and marked “For Southwest Review 
Contest.” 


Outdoor Life, 353 4th Ave., New York 10, is offer- 
ing $5000 in cash awards in a competition designed 
to stimulate public interest in the serious depletion 
of our natural resources, and determination to help 
save these irreplaceable treasures. The competition 
calls for submission of a Conservation Pledge of 30 
words or less—a pledge which by freauent repetition 
will impress Americans of all ages with the need for 
prompt united action to safeguard our soil. waters, 
forests, minerals. and wildlife. This must be ac- 
companied by an essay of not more than 1000 words 
on the subiect. “Why America’s Natural Resources 
Must Be Conserved.” First Prize will be $3000; 
Second Prize. $1000: Third Prize, $500; Fourth 
Prize, $100. There will also be eight awards of $50 
each. There is no entry fee. and contestants do not 
have to be subscribers to the magazine. As many 
entries may be made as desired. They should be 
marked for the attention of Conservation Pledge 
Competition Editor, and should be mailed not later 
than July 31. 


Midwest Syndicate, 602 Naperville St., Wheaton, 
Ill., expects to consider outside material late this 
year. It uses feature articles, cartoons, and comic 
strips, paying for them on publication at 50% net. 


The Author & Journalist 
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NEWSPAPERMEN—FEATURE 
WRITERS 
Story Magazine Price 
Playgirl Poisoned Inside Detective $135. 
Death Was A Slacker Official Detective 90. 
Cleveland’s Terror Front Pg. Detective 130. 
The-Shoe- Fits Murder Official Detective 144. 
The Scorpion Master Detective 490. 
a. | have written and sold, these and other, 


over 100 fact detective yarns—averaging a 
story a week 


b. To: True Detective, Master, Official, Inti- 
mate, Actual, Crime, Inside, Front Page, 
Confidential, National, Exposé, Daring, etc. 


c. At: An average price of $115 per story. 


Now: I’ll give you the low-down FREE in 
Facts About Fact Detective Writing. Write: 


WILL MURRAY 
5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 


ALPHABET 
wakes up new Powers /in your Mind to 
. think-up new ideas; helps you find your 
Right Vocation; improves your Speech, Personality, 
Leadership; locates Money-making Opportunities; in- 


creases your Income. FREE Folder. Write Frank 
Tibolt Ph.D. 16B Phila 20 Pa. 


LITERARY AGENTS 
FOR 27 YEARS 


We seli books, short stories, articles, verse, plays, 
scenarios, radio scripts. Editing, revision, criti- 
cism, ghost writing. Beginners welcomed. Spe- 
cialists in hard-to-sell manuscripts. Write for 
complete information regarding our resultful 


service. ANITA DIAMANT 


WRITERS WORKSHOP, Inc. 
280 Madison Ave. at 40th St. New York City 


Open Your DoorTo Success! 


GHOST WRITING 
RE-WRITES 
REVISIONS Mary Kay Tennison 
ADAPTATIONS 
ANALYSIS Bert Winder, Associate 


Consultations b~ 


Appointment U uy 719 WEST 116th STREET 


pp LOS ANGELES 44, CALIF. 
ae PHONE PLEASANT 1-0755 
MUV IES 

RADIO If you need help 


TELKYISION 


with your book, 
consult an Expert 


~ 


Mary Kay Tennison has for the past ten years 
acted as Ghost for many prominent writers in 
all fields of literature. She now of- °° 
fers her personal and_ individual 
services to the uninitiated and will 
accept a limited number of 
booklength manuscripts only. 
Inquiries promptly answered. 
No stamps necessary. 


WRITERS’ SANCTUARY 


PRIVATE INSTR. July-Sept. in N.H. amidst pines, brooks, 
Mt. view. Weekly. Collaborative criticism by mail all year. 
1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique) $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas) $2.00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything) $2.00 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique) $2.00 


MILDRED I. REID 


2131 % Ridge Blvd. Evanston, Illinois 


GHOSTWRITER 


Seventeen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. I do not tell what to do, I do 
it for you. Reference: Woman's WHO'S WHO. 
Correspondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Florida. 
Author of HOW TO PLOT AND WHY: post- 
paid, $1.00. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Prompt, Accurate, Dependable, Service 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 


Irene H. Herlocker 
Hammond, Ind. 


Carbon Copy 


251 Vine St. 


Practical, Personal Help! 


If you need the practical, personal help of an experi- 
enced author in the proper development of your short 
and book-length material, write Robert C. Blackmon, 
Box 728, Florence, South Carolina. Details without 
obligation. 


WRITERS 


HERE’S A TWO-WAY SERVICE! 


The need is for outstanding original stories, books 
or plays or real drama with logic and strength. There 
just aren’t enough stories of such merit to go around! 

| want originals, published stories, produced plays 
that have film possibilities. Special consideration is 
given book manuscripts for both publication and 
filming. 

| represent established authors as well as new 
writers and offer both sales service and criticism. 


Write today for my Free Booklet explaining 
my service. 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Established 1919 
6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 28, California 


YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are America’s Biggest Win- 
ners in Prize Contests! You, too, can cash in 
on Contests when you learn the Secrets of 
Winning! Inexpensive Course! Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the ‘SHEPHERD CON- 
FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,” filled with 
Prize Offers, Winning Tips and Winning En- 


tries. 
SHEPHERD SCHOOL 
Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 


July, 1946 
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LATE BOOKS FOR 
WRITERS 


‘‘We Pay The Postage’”’ 


1. Television Programming and Production, by Rich- 
ard Hubbell et ready with this thorough, mod- 
ern, profusely illustrated text for what will soon 
be an active literary market. Cloth, 207 pp. $3.00. 


2. Let’s Write Short-Shorts, by Foy Evans. Shop- 
talk, ot many practical suggestions. Paper, 120 
PP. 


3. The Twelve Basic Themes, by Willard E. Hawk- 
ins. What the basic themes are, and how to use 
them. Paper, 120 pp. $1.00 


4. Writing Detective And Mystery Fiction, edited by 
A. S. Burack. Famous mystery oe explain 
craftsmanship. Cloth, 237 pp. $2.7 


5. Writers; Make It Sell! by Mildred I. Reid. Suc- 
cessful writing coach tells what pleases publish- 
ers. Cloth, 192 pp. 


6. Little Blue Book Combination. 
on writing and related subjects. 


10 Different titles 
Paper, 40c. 


_ pee Sells The Short-Short, by Robert Ober- 
first. Analyzes stories from Liberty, Collier's, etc 
Cloth, 115 pp. $2.00. 


8. The Basic Formulas of Fiction, by Fcster-Harris. 
Famous analysis by University of Oklahoma in- 
structor. Cloth, 153 pp. $2.50. 


9. Let’s Write About You, by Charles Carson. How 
to write stories from your own life. Cloth, 95 


Pp. $2.00. 

10. Writing For A Living, by Richard Tooker. 
fessional discusses a writer's job and life. 
135 pp. $1.25. 


11. Punctuation At A 
mel. Handy chart. 


A pro- 
Paper. 


Glance, by Robert C. Schim- 


12. Authors’ Agents: To Use Or Not To Use? A. & J. 
Reprint. 35c. 


13. Making A Book Contract. A. & J. Reprint. 35c. 


To Make Money By Writing, by the 


14. 4 Ways 
& Staff. 1946 Edition. Approx. 14,000 words. 


15. Catholic Writer Sones. 1946. Excellent market 
list. Paper, 44 pp. $1.00 


16. How To Write Stories That Sell. 1945 Edition, 
revised by Clifton Anderson. Paper, 53 pp. $1.00. 


17. Standard Manuscript Record. Provides for simple, 
spmpect data on each manuscript. Durably bound. 


18. From Fact to Fiction, by Ware and Bailey. Show: 
by example and discussion exactly how successful 
stories are made. Cloth, 315 pp. $3.00 


19. The poems Of The Picture Story, by Mich and 
Eberman. e know-how that has built the colos- 
sal circulations of Life, Look, and other picture 
magazines. Picture treatment throughout. Cloth, 
239 pp. $3.50. 


We can handle your order for any current book at 
publisher’s price. 


Use this convenient order form. 


A. & J. BOOK DEPARTMENT, 


x 
Denver, Colo. 
(Please order by number) 


[J] I enclose $_ .. for which send to me 
promptly, postpaid, the books I have circled below: 


1 8 8 10 11 
12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 


() Please send the books to me C.O.D., total price, 
postal charges. 


Address 


| 


Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 
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POST-SALE REVISION 


By HELEN OLIPHANT BATES 


AFTER a manuscript has been accepted, don’t dis- 
miss it from mind until it is published. One of the 
best ways for a writer to establish for himself the 
reputation of being a dependable author, is to 
guarantee his product until it appears in print. If a 
new law is passed, or new conditions develop which 
put an undesirable date mark on an accepted but 
not yet used manuscript, call the editor's attention 
to the matter, and offer to revise the offending 
paragraphs. 

In these days of war's end, homecoming, recon- 
version, even conversation may be dated within a 
few weeks—or days—after a story is written. Sup- 
pose, for example, characters talked about gas ra- 
tioning. Unless it was made clear at the beginning 
of the story that incidents took place during the 
period of such rationing, the story would be out of 
date now. 

I once sold a travel article on Bermuda in which 
I stated that with the exception of a few delivery 
trucks, no automobiles were allowed on the island. 
Before the article was published, the restriction 
prohibiting cars was abolished. I sent the editor a 
newspaper notice about the change, referred him to 
the page and paragraph of my article which contained 
the mention about automobiles, and told him | 
would be glad to revise the passage. Since only a 
sentence or two needed re-writing, the editor made 
the necessary adjustment himself, as editors are 
usually willing to do, if only a minor alteration is 
necessary. 

Post-sale revision not only makes a writer's re- 
lationships with editors more pleasant and profitable, 
it preserves his standing as an author. 

“But,”” you argue, “it’s the editor’s job to check 
up on things like that.” 

The editor does do a lot to save manuscripts. But 
this doesn’t release an author of responsibility. If 
an editor pulls out of his drawer a manuscript 
that will take considerable time to put in shape, he 
will be resentful. 

Then too, an editor can’t be informed of every 
little thing happening in Blue Grass Corners or 
Greenwich Village. Therefore, he might not know 
that a manuscript was antiquated before it was 
published. If, however, a held article contains state- 
ments that. are no longer true, the editor will be- 
come unpleasantly conscious of the fact after the 
magazine gets into circulation. A critical reader 
with nothing to do but find fault will write in and 
complain about the authorship of the article in 
question. Then try to sell that editor again! 


West Coast Druggist, 1606 N. Highland Ave., 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Bert Butterworth, publisher, 
reports that no articles of a general nature are used. 
All material must be based on actual interview with 
a retail or wholesale druggist, wholesale salesman 
or a department store toiletries buyer. 


GHOSTWRITER’S LAMENT 
By FREDA STOLPER 


Articles quoted, quips winning fame, 
Are published under another's name; 
Those soon forgotten, or quite unknown, 
Are printed—trarely—beneath my own. 


The Author & 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


Reputable advertisers of ‘miscellaneous products and 
services are welcome in this department. Rate is six cents 
a word first insertion, five cents subsequent, cash with 
order; box number counts as five words; add ten cents 
per issue if checking copy is wished. Literary critics and 
agents, correspondence schools, typists, and stationers, are 
not admitted to this column. All copy is subject to ap- 
proval by the publishers, and readers are requested to 
report promptly any dissatisfaction with treatment ac- 
corded them by advertisers. 


2500 NEW and USED Correspondence Course 
books, writers’ aids a specialty. Large bargain 
list, 10c. Wanted—books, courses. Thomas R. 
Reed, Plymouth, Penna. 

THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create orig- 
inal plots from published stories without plag- 
iarizing, ethically. Folio shows how. Price, 50c. 
Money back guarantee. Also, Short Features. 
Where to get, how to write, where to sell, 25c. 
Need plots? Write us. Address, Writecraft Box 
202-J, Chicago Heights, Il. 

LIBRARY RESEARCH. Avail yourself of the 
extensive facilities of New York’s specialized 
libraries by sending us your research problems! 
Accurately, comprehensively done; English or 
foreign languages. Reasonable rates; reliable, 

rompt service. Div. B, LIBRARY RESEARCH 
STITUTE, 475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 1946 YEARBOOK. Fifth 
Annual Edition. Writer’s Catholic magazine 
directory, $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. AJO, 
Pence, Wisconsin. 

MAGAZINES— Reference Materials— Research— 
Clippings Pulps — Comics — Detectives — 
Mot on Picture — American Weekly — Movie 

Prints — Gags 


WRITERS’ INSTRUCTION BOOES and 
sold. Send your list for appraisal. Write for 
our list of new and used writers’ books. Hu- 
manity Press, 220 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 


“PORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Fillers,” 
Methods, Markets, 25c; “Rural Writer Plan” 
oe beginners’ checks, 25c; “Pay Side of Poetry 

riting,” examples, markets, 50c; GLORIA 
PRESS 1926!. Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join 
THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte 
Kay, Box 670, Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 

NEW WRITERS NEEDED! You can earn editors’ 
BIG-MONEY checks. “Writing for a age 
While Learning” by Foy Evans tells how, 25c. 
“125 Short-Short Markets,” 25c. Bulldog Pub- 
lishers, Dept. AJ, Box.689, Athens, Ga. 

EXPENSE MONEY. One hour a day will pay your 
way. Greeting Card Verse pays 50c per line. 
Instructions, Booklets, and Markets. $1.00 post- 


aid. Money back tee. SELF-HELP 
ERVICE, P. O. Box BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
TEN PERCENT by James Sledge. A book that 


tells ALL about agents, and answers all your 
questions. Do you need an agent? What your 
agent thinks about you, how to select an agent, 
and what to do then. Postpaid, 31.00. GUILD 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, P. O. Box 6068, Hou- 
ston 6, Texas. 

50 SURE MARKETS pay cash for poems. List 
sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minn. 

HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own 
hours and no boss. How to operate a newspaper 
clipping service. Details, 25c. Frank Dickson, 
808 Elizabeth St., Anderson, S. C. 

500 814x111 Hammermill Letterheads, 
envelopes, printed, postpaid, $5. 1000 each, $9 
STUMPCO, South Whitley, Ind. 

AIMLESS ENDEAVOR IS USELESS. Be smart. 
Read “LET’S WRITE SHORT-SHORTS” by Foy 
Evans. It starts you on a writing career. $1.50 
postpaid. Bulldog Publishers, Dept. AJ, Box 
689, Athens, Ga. 

WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find an- 
swer in my ad, this magazine, page 29, NATA- 
LIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 


For Best Service, Mention The Author & Journalist to Advertisers. 


July, 1946 


YOUR MORGUE, for etc., on 
Plots, Characters, Locales. Easily learned, Con- 
fidential Shorthand and Touch Typing. Instruc- 
tions and booklet, $1.00 postpaid. Money back 
guarantee. SELF-HELP SERVICE, P. O. Box 
444, BALTIMORE 3, 

A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN. 100 plans in print- 
ed book. 25 cents. Standard Press, 2906 West 
Vernon, Los Angeles. 

BIOGRAPHICAL CALENDAR for writing win- 
ning contest biographies. $1.00, postpaid. Other 
contest helps. Free information. Pattillo Agen- 
cy, Clanton, Alabama. 


LIBRARY RESEARCH. Historical facts. Expert- 
ly handled. Reasonable rates. Simple questions 
about New York answered, $1.00 each Corres- 
pondence requires postage. RESEARCH, Box 
144, Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 

EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING—Practical 
book of specific self-help instructions for writ- 
ing and marketing fiction and non-fiction. $1. 
Order from author, Dorothy Banker, Box 36, 
Pomona, Calif. 

GAGWRITING MAKES FINE SIDELINE—Learn 
technique of writing gags, parodies, cartoon 
ideas. Particulars and 48-page jokebook, 10c. 
Don Frankel, AJ, 1508 S. Homan, Chicago 23. 

“HOW TO WRITE STORIES THAT SELL.” 21 
chapters that show how. NOW $1.00. Standard 
Press, 2906 West Vernon, Los Angeles. 


NEED QUICK CASH IMMEDIATELY? 100 Spare- 
time Homework Plans. Complete Instructions, 
6C pages, 50c (coin) postpaid. Homework Pub- 
lications, Desk C, 814—44th Ave., San Francisco. 


PUBLICITY probems? Bring them to an estab- 
lished agent! Feature articles, “spcts,” letters, 
contacts, etc. Established or “arriving” writers 
welcomed. Query, giving salient facts. N. M. 
Sevetson, 810 West 26th, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

a for feature articles and fillers. New 
stock. for $1.00. Joseph Winters B-333, 
N. J. 


@ The Rewards of Authorship 


And How To Collect Them 


In a single month, the magazines—including the best, 
such as Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, Liberty, Amer- 
ican, and the great women’s magazines—have ¢c; ed 
as many as seventeen stories and articles by clients of 
mine. The work of others is in the libraries, on book 
shelves, on radio and screen. I shall be pleased to send 
= names of as many of my successful clients as you 
wish. 

These authors had the same problems with which you 
are faced. They solved them by, first of all, refusing 
to be discouraged by a few rejection slips, and, secondly, 
by looking for a literary guide whose past history proved 
that he understood the new writer's problems, and, more- 
over, had a successful record as an author as well as a 
critic. For how can a man teach something he can’t do 
himself? 

The latest novel by a client to be published, ‘“‘THE 
WHITEBIRD MURDERS” by Thomas B. Black, just 
released by Reynal & Hitchcock, is meeting with the 
success it deserves. My presentation copy has this in- 
scription by the author: 

“To Laurence R. D’Orsay—For the patient and expert 
help he gave me, and for getting me started in the right 
direction.”’ 

The moral for you in all this is plain: If you want to 
succeed, steer clear of the humbugs who offer to ‘“‘teach”’ 
you to write salable stories when they couldn’t write a 
story of their own and sell it, and, instead, secure the 
help of a man who has a successful ee of training 
beginners to become professionals. My 44-page booklet, 
“THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” may 
help you to decide whether I am that man. It gives my 
credentials, both as an author and a literary critic, and 
contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, de- 
signed to protect your pocket-book. It also describes the 
CRITICISM and SALES SERVICE and the PROFESSION- 
AL COLLABORATION SERVICE, which you should in- 
vestigate if you are really serious in your desire to _— 
literary success. The booklet is FREE ON REQUEST 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author “The Profit in Writing’’ ($3.00); ‘‘Writing Novels 
to Sell’’ ($2.50); ‘“‘Landing the Editors’ Checks’’ ($3.00); 
“Stories You Can Sell’ ($3.00); ‘‘Mistress of Spears’’ 
($2.50), ete. 
Author of stories and articles in leading magazines. 
“Builder of Literary Careers Since 1919’ 
Topango 2, California 
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Are You Making 
the Most of 
Your Writing Ability? 


Others Are Succeeding— 
Why Not You? 


Are you succeeding in putting 
' your story ideas, your real life ex- 
| periences, or your special knowl- 
~ edge into writing that sells? Or 
' is your material usually returned 
with a rejection slip? 

Rejections do not necessarily 
mean you lack writing ability. 
Many men and women have a 

hidden talent for writing which, 
peed if developed, would establish them 
four months as successful authors. 
with Palmer You do not need to be a genius 
Saaiieal Walp tu to be a writer, but you do need 
writing than my to know the technique of selecting 
four year college mcterial and of putting it together 
course. YOUT in the most effective form. That 
course has more . 
than paid for it- technique can be learned. Rupert 
self already in Hughes says: “‘It is regarded as 
wre oe one of the few arts which can be 
assignments. Be- taught by correspondence.” 


Hundreds of Successful 


rejection slips Graduates Since 1917 


to one accept- 


ance. I have Sells to Redbook 


not received a 

single rejection “You'll be interested to know 

slip as a Palmer |; was sent a contract offering me 

student.” Rev. f 

Donald H. fifty dollars for a story to be pub- 

James, Chenan- lished in Redbook. In addition, | 

go Forks, N. ¥. sold several short sketches and won 
several small literary contests, all 

made possible. through your course.’’ Ella Duncan, 


Oklahoma. 


Recommends Palmer to Others 


“| know that whatever success comes my way 
will be entirely due to the course | took from 
Palmer.’’ W. F. W., Hanford, Calif. 


FREE Book Points The Way 


Enjoy the ideal career of a really successful 
writer—money, travel, independence, recognition! 
To find out how Palmer can help you, write today 
for free Book. Address Palmer Institute of Auth- 
orship, Established 1917, Hollywood 28, Cali- 
fornia, Desk G90. 

Palmer Institute of Authorship, Established 1917 

6362 Hollywood Boulevard 

Hollywood 28, California, Desk G90 

Please send me free illustrated booklet, ‘‘The Art 

of Writing Salable Stories’, explaining how the 

unique features of your training help new writers 
get started and experienced writers increase their 
income. This is confidential, no salesman will call 


Address 


PROFESSIONAL COACHING 
FOR A. & J. READERS 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism De- 
partment. Get a complete report on plot char- 
acterization, style; an expert analysis of mar- 
kets. Obtain the professional coaching counsel 
of the A. & J. Staff. 


We have examined the early work of thou- 
sands of writers, many of whom, receiving our 
constructive help, have later made magazine 
covers and book lists. 

Our research in current literary trends and 
writing methods, coupled with the judgment 
based thereon, are professionally at the service 
of Criticism Department clients. 

Let us see some of your work. 

You can be confident that qualities of crafts- 
manship and appeal*will be completely rated. 
If we consider your manuscript has prospects 
of sale, with or without revision, our detailed 
personal report will include a list of prospective 
buyers. 

Criticism fee—-$2 for first 1000 words, then 
50 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; over 
10,000, 40 cents a thousand. Fee and return 
postage should accompany manuscript. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
P. O. Box 600 Denver 1, Colo. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


89 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY 
BY WRITING 


New Revised 1946 Edition 


More than 100 different fields of writing are 
covered in the 1946 revision of this Special Re- 
port, first issued in 1935. A tremendous amount 
of helpful information is presented. 

89 WAYS is frankly for writers who ask only, 
“How can | cash in on my writing talent?” The 
Special Report is a practical, down-to-date survey, 
covering fiction, articles, verse, and many types of 
miscellaneous writing. Treatment is terse, with 
formulas, taboos, length, rate and other informa- 
tion. Duplicated form. App. 15,000 words. 

Regular price is $1.50. 

During July and August, if you will send $1.75, 
you will receive a six months’ subscription to The 
Author & Journalist, regularly $2 per year, afd in 
addition will receive 89 WAYS. Use the conven- 
ient order form. (If you are already a subscriber, 
your subscription will be extended for six months.) 


The Author & Journalist, 
Box 600, Denver 1, Colo. 


Please send me a copy of the 1946 Edition of 89 
Ways To Make Money By Writing, and in addition 
enter my subscription for six months. 
$1.75 in accordance with your Special Offer. 


My subscription should be handled as an 
extension. 
[-] Please send C. O. D. 
July 


Name 


Address 


For Best Service, Mention The Author & Journalist to Advertisers. 
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